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Colleges Offer 
Varied Courses 


Through Mails 


Bureau of Education Says 
More Than Hundred In- 
stitutions Give Such 


Service. 





Government Surveys of Land 





Based on Extreme Accuracy 


Chief of Division of Geodesy 


Says Many Lines Ten Miles | 


In Length Have Errors Not Exceeding an Inch; 
Triangulation Methods Used. 


Government methods in determining | 


long lines in the triangulation of the 
United States and other countries and | 
the accuracy obtained in these networks 


iof surveys are described by Dr. William 


W. Bowie, Chief, Division of Geodesy, | 


merely in the measurement of a line.| 
varying from 5 to 15 miles in length) 
with extreme accuracy and then in meas- 
uring with theodolites the angles of a 


series of triangles extending out from 
|this base. 


The measured base is the 


M exico Takes Steps 
To Develop Aviation 


Airplanes Expected to Over- 
come Transport Problems, 


Rapidly increasing its tterest in aero- 
nautics, Mexico looks to commercial avi- 
ation to overcome the long distances be- 
tween urban centers and the lack of other 
forms of transportation, according to ad- 


vices received at the Department of Com- | 
from the Commercial Attache at; 


merce 


|Cooperative Plan 
For Export Sales 


Of Clothing Urged 


Group Marketing in Non- 
Competitive Lines Recom- 
mended by Department 
Of Commerce. 


Mexico City, Geoige 


Wythe. The report | 
follows in full text: | 


Specialist Explains | 
Merits of System, 


Explains Students Are Allowed | 


To Progress According to 
Ability and 
Industry. 


Three outstanding advantages of study 
by correspondence are that the student | 
may advance as fast as he is able, that | 
he is given training in written expression 
regardless of the type of course, and 
that a wider range of subjects is offered | 
than through class work outside the in- 
stitution, according to the Specialist in 
Adult Education of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, L. R. 
Alderman. ; 

Mr. Alderman made public September 
4 a list showing that 106 colleges and 
universities in the nation offer corre- 
spondence courses, and showing the va- 
rious courses offered by the institutions. 
His statement follows in full text: 

Some of the outstanding advantages of | 
study by correspondence are: 

(1) The student may advance as rap- 
idly as his time, ability, and industry will 
warrant. No time is wasted waiting for | 
others. us 

(2) As all lessons are written, one 1s | 
sure to get good practice in written ex- | 
pression. ‘ | 

(3) A much wider range of subjects 
is offered than through class work out- | 
side of the institution, as the latter en- 
tails the necessity of finding a group of | 
people who desire to study the same 
subject at the same time. 

Says Subjects are Varied. 

A correspondence course in almost any 
subject desired may be had through | 
some institution in the country. State | 
lines are not necessarily barriers in cor- | 
respondence work, ._ . 

One not familiar ‘with modern uni- | 
versity correspondence courses would do 
well to examine them so as to see how 
clearly the assignments are made out 
and how carefully the difficulties are ex- 
plained. The criticisms by the instructor, 
after reading the papers submitted by 
students, are usually very definite and 





Coast and Geodetic Survey, in a state- 
ment made public September 4. He said 
that all countries use the emthod of 
triangulation in determining distances 
across country and between mountain 
peaks and in other surveying and map- 
ping work and that in this country many 
10-mile bases have errors of not exceed- | 
ing an inch. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

All countries use the method of trian- | 
gulation in determining distances across | 
country and between mountain peaks | 
and in locating points which are neces- 
sary for the general surveying and map- 
ping of a country. 

The system of triangulation consists 


Health of Miners 


side of the first triangle. 
In order that there may not be an 
unduly large accumulation of error in 


Aeronautics interest in Mexico is de- | 
clared furthered particularly by the be- 
} jlief in that country that it is exactly 
,the lengths as carried through the tri- | suited to commercial aviation. Long 


angles by mathematical computations | (jstances’ between urban centers and Mex- 
other bases are measured as a check'on | jco’s scant development of transportation | 


| the first one. | facilities impel Mexicans to look to the | 
| Computations are made to secure the | aj; as a solution. 


Pooling or Mergers 
Are Not Contemplated 


Efficient Distribution in For- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washin’.0n, D. C. 


Additional Financin 
For Farmers Planned 


Fedbral Loan System Arranges 
Aid by Government 


| [By Telegraph.) ; 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Sep- 
! tember 4.—Banks of the Federal Farm 
Loan System now are making plans for 
additional financing in the agricultural 
regions, the chairman of the Farm Loan 
Board, Eugene Meyer, has informed 
President Coolidge, it was stated ofii- | 
cially here today. Fal 
Chairman Meyer, who conferred with | 
the President at the temporary Execu- | 
tive Offices, it was explained, told Mr. | 
Coolidge that there had been a call for | 
additional funds. The President, it was 
stated in his. behalf, also was informed | 
that the Federal Farm Loan System was | 
making commendable progress. Since its | 
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6 OVERNMENT deserves a 


free and full discussion, and 


cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions.” 


—Martm Van Buren, ° 
President of thé United States, 
1837—1841 
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Inquiry Is Begun 
Into Use of Illegal 
Cotton Standards 


| 

| 

‘Department of Agriculture 

| To Fix Responsibility 

| Upon Shippers for Vio- 
lations of Law. 

Metric Measurements 


Of Staple Confusing 


Descriptions in Other Than 





Improved Through 
Federal Research 


Investigations of Effects of | 

Gases, Dusts, and Insani- | 

tary Conditions Are | 
Conducted. 


! 


coveansetniasicetammenamett | 
The mining industry of the United! 
States, with its more than a million} 
was stated orally at the Bureau of Mines | 
of the Department of Commerce on Sep- | 
tember 4. The miner, it was explained, | 
must work usually in confined under- | 
ground spaces, with artificial illumina- 
tion, where poisonous gases and v" ~vhole- 
some dusts are likely to be encountered. 


The Bureau of Mines is especially 
charged with the conduct of investiga- 
tions looking toward improvement of 
health conditions in the mining industry. 
An outline of these health i-vestigations, 
made public by the Bureau of Mines on 
September 4, follows in full text: 

The Health Division proper is divided; 


lengths of all of the triangle sides ex- | 
cept those that are measured directly. 
Having the angles of the triangles as 
observed and the lengths of the triangle 
sides, and the dimensions of the earth 
and the rate of curvature of its surface, | 
the mathemaitcian is able to compute the | 
longitude and latitude of each of the} 
vertices of the triangles. These trian- 
o 


“ 


(Continued on Page 


. Column 2.) 


Appropriation Is Increased | 
To Deepen Missouri River | 





The Acting Secretary of War, Charles 
H. Robbins, has allotted an additional 
sum of $800,000 for prosecution of aa 
work of improvement on the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to the mouth of | 
the river, the Department of War an- 


nounced on September 4. The statement | 
in full text follows: 


An original allotment of $3,000,000 | throughout the entire country will have | 
a good effect from a business standpoint, | be 
in the opinion of Commissioner H, A.j appoint local agents to do the actual | 


was made from the appropriation for | 
rivers and harbors for work on the Mis- | 
souri River. This sum either has been | 
obligated or allocated, so the additional | 
funds have been made available to in- | 


vancement of the project to secure a six- | 
foot channel to Kansas City. | 


Aleohol Distilled 
From Sisal Waste 


| 
Cost “of Production by 
Fouque Process Is 7 to | 


12 Cents Per Gallon. | 


Production of industria alcohol from | 


For example, the States of Yucatan, 
Campeche and Tabasco have no rail or 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 
Stability Expected 
In Radio Industry 


From Reallocation 


4 


Commissioner Lafount Fa- 
vors Action in Making All 
Changes Effective at 
Same Time. 


The announced intention of the Fed- 


eral Radio Commission to apply its new | pr 


plan of reallocation simultaneously 


Lafount. 


7 


| eign Trade Fields at Mimi- 
mum Expense Claimed 
For System. 


group of manufacturers of non-competi- 
tive clothing lines who would employ one 
or more traveling representatives in ex- 


| port fields and share in the benefits and 


expenses of such representatives, is a 
|plan being forwarded by the Textile Di- 
!vision of the Department of Commerce 
and several experienced export man- 
agers, according to a statement of the 
Department of Commerce September 4. 

Under the practical application of this 
plan, it was explained orally at the Tex- 
tile Division, “three, four or five (de- 
| pending upon their size) manufacturers 


| 


‘of allied but non-competitive lines should 


jagree to employ a traveling representa- 
| tive to cover a foreign area, perhaps com- 
ising several countries. 

Would Have Varied Duties. 
This representative, working solely in 
half of his group of employers, would 


|selling, check up on results obtained by 
The Commissioner outlined his posi-!such agents, report changes in demand, 


‘ ‘ ° : ee ition and opinion in a stat |customs, etc., to the manufacturers, as- 
| workers, has many health hazards, it; Sure a continuation of the rapid ad- | p ement made ’ ’ . 


public ‘on September 4 in which he said'sist the local agent in any way possible 
that some consideration had been given|and assure himself that they are efficient 


j to the idea of applying the new scheme 2nd keep the local agents informed of | 


gradually. This latter proposal had been|the new policies and_ products of the 


rejected, he said, and in his opinion the 
rejection was justified because it would 
have resulted in business uncertainty for 


| manufacturer.” The full text of the state- 
| ment follows: 


“Already the Textile Division is in 


a part of the radio industry during the| touch with a lerge and well-established 
time required.hefore complete realloca-| hosiery manufacturing firm, selling its 


tion could have been completed. 
“Speaking now as a business man,” he 


| 


product throughout the world, which de- 
sires to join several other manufactur- 


said, “I am convinced that the complete|ers in non-competitive colthing lines in 
adjustment of all stations will bring a| sharing the benefits and expenses of one | _. I 1 at 
feeling of permanency and stability not;or more traveling representative. The |lic hearing held by the Commission, the 


heretofore experienced.” 


text: 


Division will receive inquires from in- 


Mr. Lafount’s statement follows in ful]| terested manufacturers, furnish further | 


is 


jin 


Export selling through a cooperative | 


| recent reorganization, Mi. Meyer in- 
formed the President, some of the banks 
| whose condition was unsatisfactory sev- 


Prompt Action Asked 
_OnProposed Increase 
In Tariff on Corn 


Farm Federation to 
| Be Necessary to Meet Com- 

| petition from Argen- 

| tina. 
{ 


‘Said by 


A recommendation to President Cool- ; 
\idge that the duty on imported corn be | 


jincreased from 15 cents to 22% cents 


| with the United States Tariff Commision 


September 4 by W. R. Ogg, representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


|plication filed by the Bureau for a 50 
‘per cent increase in the tariff on im- 
ported corn. 

According to the brief, Argentina is 
the principal competing country in the 
| domastie corn markets. This is clearly 
! demonstrated, the brief states, by data 
| before the Commission which shows that 





from Argentin:, out, of a total. importa- 
tion from all countries of 5,458,000 bush- 
els, or about 94 per cent of the total 
imports. 


Referring to testimony given at a pub- 


| brief said: 
“If the representative of the Argen- 


eral months ago are rapidly getting baci: | 


jper bushel was urged in a brief filed | 


The brief was filed in support of an ap- | 


in 1927, 5,164,000 bushels were imported | 


Inches, as Required, Said to 
| Enable Agents to Misrepre- 


| sent Guaranteed Products. 
Investigation into alleged violation of 
the Cotton Standards Act, for the pur- 
pose of fixing responsibility on shippers 
of cotton who disregard the standards, 
is to be undertaken by the Division of 
Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricul- 
; tural Economics, it was stated Septem- 
|ber 4, at the Department of Agriculture. 

Representatives of the enforcement 
section and the Office of the Solicitor, 
{Department of Agriculture, it was ex- 
| plained, already are in the field inter- 
|viewing shippers and others interested 
jin the sale and movement of cotton to 
obtain information as to the direct re- 
sponsibility of shippers who do not use 
legal trading standards. 


Enforcement of Law Urged. 


Many American cotton shippers, it was 
stated, desire enforcement of the act 
against those who give an inaccurate 
description of cotton under the terms of 
the present statute. 


In accordance with the act and a proe- 
Jamation by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the length of cotton staple must 
be given in inches in order to be legal. 
When the millimeter measurement is 
given it is confusing to shippers who 
juse the descriptions provided in the 
| Standard’s Act. 

This condition, it was; explained by 
‘Cotton Marketing Division, has enabled 
fagents abroad to give descriptions of 
|American cotton which are correct in 
!themselves, but which allow agents to 
j;give descriptions in home markets that 
ihave the guarantee of American shippers 
land yet do not conform to the standards 
| of the Cotton Standards Act. 


ong Th io listeni i | 
into a Field Unit and a Laboratory Unit’ e radio listening public of the 


formation and place them in contact | tine Government really meant what he | Ignorance of Requirements. 


helpful. Many institutions continue their |and the latter ‘further subdivided into 


services in the field during the summer |laboratories, each dealing more or less! 
months; %0 school is never “out” for the | with a special phase of health research, ' 


correspondence student. If one can but |as Gas Analysis Laboratory, Gas Masks 
master himself well enough to succeed |and Respirators Laboratory, Pathological 


sisal waste at a cost of from 7 to 12: United States and particularly the busi- | 
cents a gallon is said to have been ac-|ness men of the radio industry, will be 
complished by a process devised in| delighted to know that greatly improved 
French Sudan which gives excellent re- | Tadio reception can be expected as a} 

result of the passing by the Federal | 


with others who are interested. 


Expenses Divided Pro Rata. 
“The group plan would be equally ad- 
vantageous to manufacturers already 
selling in the territories selected and to 


by correspondence methods, he has at- | 
tained those qualities of independent ef- | 
fort which make a student into a scholar. 
The information given in the following 
paragraphs will give an idea of the | 


| wealth of courses offered by correspond- 


‘ 


\ ence: 


| ph 


| 
| 


Colleges Offering Courses. 
Alabama: University of Alabama, | 
chemistry, economics, education, English, 
history, mathematics, modern languages, 
ilisophy, political science. . 
Arizona: University of Arizona, agri- | 
culture, astronomy, classical languages, | 
economics, education, English, French, | 
geology, German, history, history of | 
music, home economics, mathematics, | 
political science, psychology, Spanish. 
Arkansas: University of Arkansas, | 
astronomy, chemistry, drawing, econom- | 
ics, education, engineering, English, | 
French, German, history, home econom- | 
ics, journalism, Latin, mathematics, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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Shipping Subsidies 


Increased by Sweden| 


Ship Owners Are Given Further 
Aid by Government. 


Sweden’s loan fund to shipping com- 
panies, particularly those engaged in 
foreign trade, again has been increased, 
this time by 3,000,000 crowns (the crown 
is $0.268), the Assistant American 
Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, Basil 
D. Dahl, informed the Department of 
Commerce, September 4. The addition 
brings total advances to the Swedish 
shipping interests to $23,000,000 crowns, 
it was explained. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: ; 

In 1903 the Swedish National Govern- 
ment established a fund of 5,000,000 
crowns for making loans to” Swedish 
shipping companies, especially those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. It was during 
that year that trans-Atlantic service was 
started by Swedish shipping companies. 
This fund was increased to 17,000,000 
crowns before the war and in 1923, an- 
other 3,000,000 crowns was added. Loans 
from this fund are made at 4 per cent 
interest per annum and must be paid up 
in eight years. There is no payment on 
the principai during the first two years, 


Department’s 


‘. only interest being paid, but thereafter 


one-sixth of the principal, plus interest, 
must be paid annually. 

The total steamship tonnage of the 
Swedish merchant marine has _ not 
changed very much since 1914 but the 
total nrotor-driven tonnage has increased 
a little more than 200,000 net register 
tons, or about 400,000 deadweight tons. 
At present building costs this increase 
is valued at about 100,000,000 crowns. 

Swedish shipping companies suffered 
severe losses during the war and have 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 1.) 


and Physiological Laboratory, 
Stream Pollution Laboratory. 
Studies Touch Other Fields. i 
The work of the entire Health Divi-| 
sion is devoted to studies and investiga-; 
tion of the health problems with the ob-| 
ject of devising ways and means for im- | 
provement, Although these deal mainly) 
with the mining industry, certain studies} 
outside the province of mining are un-,) 
dertaken, either by virtue of the close| 
alliance with problems in mining or due} 
to the Health Division being particularly | 


and | 


sults, it was stated September 4 by the; 


Chemical Division, Department of Com- | 


merce, on the basis of reports from the}: 


Vice Consul at Paris, D. H. Slawson. | 


By the new method, known as the; 
Fouque Process, not only is industriai | 
alcohol obtained, but a solid combustible 
and fertilizer is produced. , 

A project is said to be now underway | 
by which distilleries for application of | 


the Fouque Process ate to be established | Commission’s desire to handle the whole | 


in Mexico, where the abundant raw ma- 
terial 
» 


mately 37, 
alcohol annually. 


available would give approxi- | 


well equipped for the work. In most of; 
these latter studies the information ob-! 


tained is applicable to the mining in-| erected in Sudan on the plantation of } 


dustry in general as well as many of the} th : : | 
mine problems yield information which! fear mana SS pneetee 
has a wide application to more general) and, after much research Sutailing uae 
postions of industrial hygiene and public ifications of method and changes in dis- 


; tilling apparatus, Monsieur Fouque is 
In carrying out the work of the Health! said to have successed in aatiek- on. rong | 


Division, the Laboratory Unit and Field| dustrial treatment of sisal waste for the 
Unit work in close cooperation and share| production of alcohol which gives ex- 
a mutual interest in many of the prob-! cellent results. 
lems undertaken. Whenever it is deemed! It appears that this patented process 
advisable, laboratory personnel are de-| constitutes a decidedly new method of | 
tailed to the field or field personnel are! exploitation. It will not only permit the | 
brought into the laboratory, and in this| production of an industrial alcohol sus- | 


manner problems and needs of the in-| ceptible of use as a carburant at ry 
dustry are dealt with by each unit I lo Mes aa 


The statement follows in full text: | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) | 


w cost, but likewise the production of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) | 


Use of Tests to Determine Quality 


Of Teaching in Rural Schools Extended 


Improved Classification of Pupils Said to Result from 
Securing of Intelligence Ratings. 


The use of standardized tests in rural! 
schools to measure the quality of instruc- | 
tion given to pupils, is spreading, ac- | 
cording to the Assistant Specialists in| 
Rural Education for the Bureau of Edu- | 
cation, Department of the Interior, | 
Timon Covert and Miss Edith A, La-, 
throp. Improved pupil classification is | 
one of the direct results of the use of | 
achievement tests and of the securing of | 
intelligence ratings of pupils as well as 
their educational scores, it was said. The 
full text of the statement, made in con- 
nection with a discussion of rural edu-| 
cation surveys, follows: | 


During the last two biennial periods | 


rectors of educational research consider 
it essential to know the intelligence rat- 
ings in order to make the widest use 
of ratings in educational tests. That is, 
in determining whether pupils are pro- 
gressing _ through school according to 
their ability, intelligence, as well as edu- 
cational scores are necessary. ~Both men- 
tal and educational tests were used in, 
five State, four county, three district, 
and two insular surveys reviewed. In at 
least four surveys, standardized achieve- 
ment tests were used with the mental 
and educational tests. 

Testing programs in the different rural 
surveys reviewed vary in scope from 


standardized tests were used extensiveiy | the use of educational tests in selected 
in rural-school surveys. This means of | Subjects in one or two elementary grades 
appraising the educational output of| te programs ineluding éxhaustive analy- 
rural schools seems to have found a| Ses of practically all grades. The num- 
definite place in critical studies of schools | ber of pupils tested ranged from a small 
of this type. Seventeen of 27 surveys in} per cent of the total school population 
which instruction was studied made some| in some of the large surveys to 100 per 
use of objective tests and five of the re-| cent in some of the smaller ones. In 
mainder made extensive use of age-grade | general, the testing programs were lim- 


Radio Commission their General Order 
No. 40, and the allocation of broadcast- 
ing stations which has been so ingeni- 
ously arranged as to provide reception 
of local and distant stations presenting 


and equitably among the States. 
Impartial Handling. 
The allocation clearly indicates the 


matter in an\impartial manner. 
plan provides for 25, or more, full-time 


zone. This will accommodate perhaps 


75 stations with provisions for an in- | 
A factory for industrial tests has been | creased number that can be located in| would have to be 


communities not now served. 


{those just entering it. 
| the exporter a thorough grasp on his 


It should give 


market and assure him efficient distribu- 
tion and maximum sales. The salary 
and expenses of the traveling represent- 


‘diversified programs between the zones | #tive should be divided among the mem- 


bers of the group. All accounts with 
buyers or local agents should be handled 
separately by the ‘respective companies, 
no pooling or mergers being contem- 


The | plated. It is not necessary to organize | 
‘under the Webb-Pomerene Act or take | 


500,000 gallons of industriai|#Ssignments for local stations in each | 
| 


any legal steps except the formal agree- 
ment between members of the group. 
“The traveling representatives selected 
competent men, in 
whom the group places absolute confi- 


|said in branding the proposed increase | 


in the duty on corn as an unfair dis- 
;erimination against Argentina, then he 
iwas also condemning the action of his 
jown government, in effect, because the 
Argentine Government collects an ex- 
port duty on all corn shipped out of Ar- 
'gentina to the United States and clse- 
| where.” 


According to information received by 


| the United States Department of Com- 
| merce, the brief states, the export duty 
jon corn was increased from 0.86 gold 
| pesos in June, 1928, to 0.99 gold pesos 
per metric ton in July, 1928. If this is 
the attitude of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and “she is really sincere in her 
belief that the collection of an import 
| duty on corn by the United States Gov- 


}ernment is a discrimination against Ar- | 


gentina because she is the principal ex- 
porter of corn to the United Stutes, | 
then in fairness she should recognize that | 


The plan also provides for the satis- | dence. The expenses of the work of this | her own export duty on corn exported 


[Continued on Page .9, Column 2. 


Survey Shows 367 Airports | 
Built by Municipalities | 


Municipal airports in the United 
States on August 15, 1928, the 25th an- 
niversary of flight, numbered 367 ac- 
cording to a statement September 4 by 
the Aeronautics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Private and commercial airports num- 
bered 331 on this date, while intermedi- 
ate landing fields maintained by the De- 
partment were 256, it was stated. Army 
airports came to 62 while the Naval 
aviation fields were 17. Marked auxiliary 
fields totaled 326, according to the De- 
partment, while 754 airports were pro- 
posed in the United States. 


ae 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


|factory transmission of programs pre-|man should be borne proportionately by | 


the group. That is, if in a certain ter- 
ritory he found that one line demanded 
more attention than another in order to 
effect satisfactory selling volume, the ex- 
penses should devolve most heavily upon 
the company so benefited. Such ar- 
rangements should be made by the group 
upon its formation, with perhaps a siid- 


jing scale permitting the adjustment of 


expense after the determination of the 
relative amount of work necessary for 


the different companies.” 


A _discussion of this plan, as applied 
particularly to Colombia. is made in a 





jtache at Bogota, 


| recent report from the Commercial At- 
Bert L. Hunt. 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 
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| Settlers Are Advised 


| 
| 


To Delay Buying Land 


; Water is made available. 


distributions. 


| ited by time and funds to representative 


| Warned Against Dry Farming 
On Vale Irrigation Project. 


The Bureau of Keclamation, Depart- 
ment of Interior, in a statement, Sep- 
tember 4, advised against the purchase 
of privately-owned land in the Vale irri- 
gation project of “Eastern Oregon until 
\ i recipitation 
is too light, the Bureau explained, to pro- 
duce profitable crops under dry-farming 
methods. 

The full text of the statement, based 
on an illustrated booklet issued by the 
Bureau of the Vale predect. fololws: 

The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just issued an 
attractive illustrated booklet containing 
information for prospective settlers con- 
cerning the Vale irrigation project, in 
eastern Oregon. The booklet discusses 
the project under the headings of loca- 
tion, irrigation plan, cost and repayment 
of water right, present development, land 
classification and appraisal, cost of pur- 
chase and development of farms, need 
for settlers when water is available, soil 
and climate, crops, livestock and poultry, 


to the United States is a discrimination | 
for the same reason,” the brief declared. | 

The Commisison said it had not re- | 
ceived any briefs in opposition to the | 
proposed increase, although September | 
4 was set aside by the Commission to | 
receice briefs. | 

The full text of the conclusions of the! 
brief follows: 

In the belief of the applicant, the | 


J 


~ 


é 


[Continued on Page 4. Column 


Those responsible for the enforcement 

of the law, it' was stated, have been 
‘lenient in regard to assumed violations, 
| because shippers who did not conform to 
,the letter or the spirit of tke act were 
|assumed to have been acting in ignor- 
ance, although the law has been on the 
{statute books for years. 
Due to requests made by the American 
\Cotton Shippers’ Association, the Solici- 
|tor for the Department of Agriculture, 
\R. S. Williams, it was pointed out has 
jrepeatedly issued through the Depart- 
;ment statements in which he interprets 
‘the act in such way that the use of 
millimeter descriptions is prima facie 
| violation of the Cotton Standards Act. 


[Embargo Is Lifted 
On Montreal Milk 


Health Conditions Now Permit 
Shipments to United States. 


The embargo against importation of 
milk and milk products from Montreal, 
effective since March 25, 1927, was lifted 
September 4, according to a statement 
made public by the Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Administration, Department of 
Agriculture. The full text of the De- 


The | 


Seven More Nations 


Accept Peace Treat 


| Rumania Officially Adheres and 
| Six Others Will Sign. 


| Six additional countries, Egypt, Portu- 
igal, Sweden, Ethopia, Venezuela, and 
| Estonia, have communicated to the De- 
| partment of State their intention to ad- 
jhere to the multilateral treaty for the 
{renunciation of war, the Department an- 





| nounced on September 4. On the same! 


jday, notice was received from Rumania 
{that that nation officiaily adhered to the 
|treaty, the Department stated. 


Fifteen countries, in addition to the 


original 15 signatories, had previously 


signified their intention to adhere to the : 


| treaty, thus bringing the number 
‘countries which will adhere, but have 
‘not yet signed, up to 21. 

| The 15 nations are Denmark, Bolivia, 
| Austria, Cuba, Costa Rica, San Domingo, 
Yugoslavia, Finland, Luxemberg, Neth- 
eralnds, Switzerland, Panama, Uruguay, 
Haiti, and Latvia. ’ 

In addition to the 21 countries signify- | 
ing their intention to adhere to the | 
treaty, three countries, Peru, Liberia and 
Rumania, have officially notified the De- | 
partment of their adherence. | 

Twenty-four other nations are yet to | 
be heard from, since 48 nations, were in- | 
vited by the Department to adhere to the 
treaty in addition to the 15 powers that 
signed the treaty in Paris, France, on 


of | 


|partment’s statement follows: 
The embargo was placed under author- 
‘ity of that law on advice from the United 


y States Public Health Service that the 


typhoid situation existing in Montreal 
;and its vicinity early n 1927 rendered 
; milk and milk products from that section 
| potentially dangerous to the health of 
|the people of the United States. 


The original embargo covered milk 
produced at all points within 200 miles 
of the city of Montreal. As health con- 
ditions improved in the territory sur- 
‘rounding that city the extent of. the 
‘embargoed territory was reduced upon 
advice from the Public Health Service 
and on May 7, 1927, was modified so as 
to include only the city of Montreal and 
its immediate vicinity. 

On August 31, 1928, the Acting Sur- 
,geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
\ice notified the Food, Drug, and Insee- 
ticide Administration that officers of the 
'Public Health Service had completed a 
|survey of the sanitary protection now 
!accorded milk and milk products in Mon- 
jtreal and vicinity and have reported that 
jin view of the increased force engaged 
jin the sanitary control of milk, which 
|now compares favorably with that in 
large American cities, and of the re- 
duced prevalence of typhoid fever, there 
appears to be no consistent reason for 
the continuance of the embargo against 
milk and milk products from Montreal 
and its vicinity. Acting upon the advice 
of the Public Health Service, therefore, 
the existing embargo has been removed 
effective September 4, 


In addition to the surveillance main- 


The tendency to secure intelligence | schools and grades; for the same sea- 
ratings of pupils in rural school surveys,| sons, selections of subjects were neces- 


‘n addition to their educational scores,|sary in many surveys. 


s growing. This is 

when it is desired to make comparisons 

between schools or systems. Many di- 
. 


=e 


With “the limi- 


particularly true} tations mentioned, the subjects were se- 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.) 


Turn to Back Page 


crop utilization and ‘markets, towns, 
railroads, highways, and recreation. 

Streess is laid on the fact that the time 
when irrigation water will be available 
can not be definitely stated, as this will 


[Centinued on Page.9,Column 1.] 


August 27. 

Formal notification of Rumania’s ad- 
herence to the treaty was communicated 
to the Department in a letter dated Sep- 
vember 4, addressed to the Acting Sec- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


tained over imported milk and milk 
products under the Federal food and 
drugs act, all importations of milk and 
cream are subject to supervision under 
the recently enacted Federal import mi 

act, also administered by the Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration, . 
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es for Payment 


Of Travel Costs by 
: Government Clarified 


Traveling by Dependents of 
Army Officers Must Syn- 
chronize With 
Transfers. 


Clarifying a previous decision regard- 
ing the transportation of dependents of. 
Army officers, the Comptroller General, 
J. R. McCarl, has held that the law does 
not authorize such costs for travel for 
the mere pleasure of the dependents, al- 
though such travel or pleasure may be 
made to synchronize with an ordered| 
change of station of the officer. This an-| 
nouncement has just been made by the 
General Accounting Office. The full text 
of the conclusions of Mr. McCarl’s de-| 
cision follows: | 


1672) 


Land Surveys by Government Engineers 


Said to Be Based on Extreme Accuracy 


Many Lines Ten Miles in Length Are Said to Have 
Errors Not Exceeding an Inch; Triangulation Used. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


gulation points are perpetuated by large 
blocks ‘of concrete set into the ground 
in the tops of which are fastened se- 
curely metal tablets giving the names 
of the stations and the years in which 
they were established. 

The exact location of the block of 
concrete is accurately described. The 
descriptions of the various stations, to- 
gether with their longitudes and_lati- 
tudes, distances between contiguous 
stations and the bearings of the lines are 
all published in pamphlet form and is- 
sued to surveyors and other engineers 
who may need the data in carrying on 
local surveying and mapping operations 
essential to engineering works. One of | 
the most important uses of the results} 


the final accuracy obtained in the lengths 
of the lines is greater than that indicated 
by the discrepancy between bases as dis- 
closed by the preliminary computations, 

In general the triangulation of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey determines 
the distances between two points of a 
triangle with an error of about 1 part 
in 100,000 of the length or approximately 
5 feet in a 100-mile line. When the 
chains of triangles, however, are ex- 
tended to form closed circuits these cir- 
cuits have closing errors which average 
only about 1 part in 400,000 of the dis- 
tances around the circuits. If the cir- 
cuit were 1,000 miles in length the clos- 
ing error would be approximately 13 
feet. The reason a long chain of tri- 


The transportation provided for de-|of the triangulation is in the location angles or a closed circuit has greater ac- 


pendents of officers when ordered to make 
a@ permanent change of station necessar- | 
ily must be incident to the change of sta-! 
tion ordered, 2 Comp. Gen. 567, and the| 


law does not authorize the furnishing of} angulation in locating private property| long as to short. 


transportation, or the payment of com-| 
mercial costs thereof, for travel for the| 
mere pleasure of the dependents, al-| 
though such travel on pleasure may be} 
made to cynchronize with an ordered | 
change of station of the officer. Whether | 
travel by dependents is incident to the 
change of station must be determined | 
by the facts of each case, and the limita- 
tion herein indicated cannot be carried 
to such an extreme that the ordinary, 
usual, or customary travel of dependents | 
shall be questioned. 
Based in Frequent Changes. 

The dependents for whom transporta- 
tion authorized constitute the family oi | 
an officer of the Army or Navy whose | 
duties require frequent changes of sta- 
tion, and the purpose of the law was to 
bear a portion of the costs of the travel 
of his dependents made necessary be- 
cause of the nature of the officer’s 
duties. 

Most officers claim a permanent home 
and frequently, because of the nature 
of their dutics, maintain their decend- 
ents there for substantial periods when 
assigned to dutics or station making un- 
desirable the travel of their dependents 
to or to the vicinity of such duties or 
station. 

In the case of Captain Richardson, the 
dependents seem to have traveled to 
Europe in June, 1927, at a time when he} 
was on duty in European waters. The | 
Navy Department policy is not to as-| 
sign home poris to vessels temporarily 
in foreign waters, and hence the cost of 
transportation of these dependents to a| 
European port to be near Captain Rich- 
ardson was borne by him. The defendants 
remained in Europe nearly a year and 
then returned to Washington, their per- | 
manent home. On the facts appearing. 
such travel may be considered incident | 
to Captain Richardson’s change of sta- 
tion to Washington. D. C., and the) 
voucher will be certified for payment. | 

Difference in Facts. | 

The facts in conneation with the claim 
of Lieut. Glenn F. DeGrave are substan-| 
tialiy different. The officer seems to 
have been assigned to permanent duty| 
at the Naval Operating Base. San Diego,! 
Calif., and his dependent resided at Long} 
Beach. Calif., when by orders of Decem-} 
ber 16, 1926, he was assigned to duty} 
on the U. S. S. California, with home| 
yard Bremertan, Wash. On January 6, 
1927, the dependent (wife) traveled by 
automobile to Bremerton, Wash., return-| 
ing the latter nart of the month to her, 
home at Long Beach. 

Claim is made for the commercial cost’ 
of transportation from San Diego to 
Bremerton. On April 19, 1927, while! 
claimant was attached to the U. S. S.! 
California, San Pedro was assigned as! 
the home port of the vessel. Where a’ 
home port is not specifically assigned for 
the vessel, the home yard is considered 
her home pert; upon the assignment of 
a home port different from the home 
yard, there is a change of home ports 
and the law provides that “a duly au-, 
thorized change in home yard or home| 
port of such vessel shall be deemed a! 
change of siation.” 

On July 6, 1927, the dependent of 
Lieut. DeGrave proceeded from Long 
Beach to Bremerton and returned to 
Long Beach by automobile, commencing 
the travel at Bremerton August 19, 1927.! 
Claim is made for the commercial cost of 
transportation from Bremerton to San; 
Pedro. The mere statement of the facts 
of this case demonstrate conclusively | 
that no part of this travel was incident 
to the officer’s permanent change of sta- 
tion, but that it was travel for personal 
reasons of the dependent and the cost of 
such travel cannot be transferred to the} 
Government. Neither of the vouchers 
may be ceriified for payment. See para- 
graphs 6, 7, and 8 of Bureau of Naviga-: 
tion Circular of October 22, 1927,' 
Rev.-631. | 


Engineers Are Named | 


} 


Deans of Two Colleges Will As-| 


sist in Conducting Survey. | 
——— ' 

The engineering staff of Survey of the; 
Land-Granit Colleges has been increased 
by the appointment of A. A. Potter, Dean} 
of the Engineering School of Purdue} 
University, Lafayette, Ind., and Arthur 
N. Johnson, Dean of the Engineering 
School of the Univeisity of Marylana, 
College Park, Md., the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, announced 
September 4. Thé full text of the Bu-! 
reau’s statement follows: | 

Selection of Dean Potter and Dean} 
Johnson to serve on the staff was for the 
purpose of securing their services andj 
advice in the survey of engineering in} 
the land-grant colleges to prevent its 
conflict with an exteneive investigation 
of enginecring education recently con- 
ducted by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. Dean Poticr 
wes president of the Society and served 
on the Board at the time of this investi-! 
gation, while Dean Johnson made a par- 
ticular study of the report. 

For the last four days, Dean Potter 
and Dean Johnson have been in Wash-| 
ington assisting in the preparation of a 
questionnaire and schedule on engineer- 
ing in conjunction with regular special- 
ists of the higher education division of 
the Bureau of Education. After its com- 
pletion, the questionnaire is to be sent to 
@ special advisory committee composed 
of Bodine members of the engineering 
faculties in a number of the colleges for 
final revision. It wili then be forwarded 
to the land-grant colleges throughout the 
country for the collection of data on the 





| equator. 


| supported only on the stakes. 


i Which the theodolite is made. 


|always greater than 180 degrees. 


| this that where the total error in three 


of county, State and international boun- 
dary lines. 

While we in this country have not 
paid much attention to the use of tri-| 


boundary lines, this is surely coming in| 
the near future because of the great} 
increases in the value of land. Where | 
land is worth but few dollars per acre} 
it does not pay to locate the boundary | 
of a farm within a foot and where a! 
city lot is worth but $1,000 one cannot! 
afford to go to much expense in locat-! 
ing the lot corners within a half inch 
But when these values are greatly in-| 
creased the most exact survey methods 
must be employed as an error of a foot 
in the boundary of valuable farm prop- 
erty or of a half inche in a city lot that! 
may be worth millions of dollars can 
not be tolerated. 

Already chains of triangles have been 
extended over the area of the United 
States for the use of the Government, | 
State, County and City engineers who 
use the data for public surveys, maps 
and engineering works and for the pri- 
vate engineers and corporations who are 
engaged in engineering operations. 
Eventually this triangulation will be 
brought within 25 miles of every place 
in this country. The intervening spaces! 
will be filled in by triangulation of a! 
lower order of aceuracy than that being 
done by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. | 
The main framework carried on by that} 
organization has to extend over such 
great distances that the mest exact 
methods must be employed in the execu- 
tion of the work. 

Already the total length of the chains 
of triangles in this fundamental work 
is 25,000 miles. This is equivalent to! 
the distance around the earth at the 
Insistent demands are being! 
made upon the Coast and Geodetic Sur-| 
vey for the completion of this funda-| 
mental triangulation in order to serve! 
all communities. It is much more eco- | 
nomical, of course, tc have this work 
done by the Federai Government than} 
by similar organizations in each of the! 
48 States of the country. | 

The base line is located where it is 
possible to see from one end to the other. 
For instance, in the plains of the Middle 
West one end of the base will be on a 
ridge or a low hill and the other end will 
be on a similar topographic feature at a 
distance varying from 5 to 10 miles 
away. Where the country is very level,| 
it is necessary to erect an observing) 
tower at each end of the base in orderi 
that the exact line between the ends may} 
be traced out on the ground for the! 
measuring. 


The measurements are made with a! 
metal tape line, 50 meters in length.! 


| Steel was the metal used until about 20 
,; years ago when an alloy of nickel and] 


steel called invar was developed which! 
has a very low coefficient of expansion.! 
In fact, the invar tapes now used by the| 
Coast and Geodetic Survey expand only | 
about one-tenth as much as a steel tape} 
would for any given change in tempera- 
ture. In spite of the fact that the invar! 
alloy changes in length only slightly with} 
variations in temperature, the engineers | 
during the measurement read thermom-} 
eters attached to the tape and then in| 
the computations make corrections for| 


| the expansion or contractions which may} 


have occurred. 


The tapes are supported on stakes} 


| Which hold them exactly on the line with! 


the ends of the base. During the meas- 


; urement a constant pull is applied by, 


means of a spring balance to the tape, 
which is lifted clear of the ground and} 
; The fine} 
lines exactly 50 meters apart on the tape | 
are transferred to strips of copper nailed | 
to the tops of the stakes. The measure-} 
ments are made by laying the tape on} 
the stakes just as one would measure the} 
length of his office desk with a foot} 
ruler, only the work in base measure- | 


jment is done with the utmost care. The! 


uncertainty in the length of a base after! 
the measurements have been made is 
about one part in a million of the length 
of the base. | 

The accuracy is believed to be seldom 
or never less than 1 part in 300,000.} 
Should the base be 10 miles in length) 
or approximately 634,000 inches, the er-' 
ror would be about 2 inches. It is be-' 
lieved that many 10-mile bases have! 
errors in their lengths not greater than! 
an inch. j 

The angle measurements in the fun- } 
damental triangulation are made with | 


| 
! 
{ 


extreme caution and with a high grade | the distance between the stations of Prof.! 


theodolite. The theadolite is in principle | 
similar to the surveyor’s transit with | 


ference is in the greater refinement with | 


Average Closing Error 


Is One Second of Are 


The average closing error of the tri- 


;angles is about one second of are. This 


closing error is the difference between 
the sum of the three observed angles of 
the triangle and 180 degrees plus what 


{is known as the spherical excess. Since 


We are working on the curved surface | 
of the earth rather than a plane the di-| 


| rections of the plumb line, or gravity, 
;at the three vertices of the triangle are 


not parallel, and therefore the sum of 
the angles of the spherical triangle is 


The two sides of an angle of one sec- 
ond would diverge just one foot at a 
distance of 40 miles. It will be seen from 


angles of a triangle is one second, the 
average error of a single angle is only 
one-third of a second or at the rate of 
4 inches in a distance of 40 miles. 

The length of the triangle side carried 
from one base to another, say 200 miles 
away, agrees in general with the second 
measured base within about one part in 
40,000, This corresponds approximately 
to 1 1-5 feet in a 10-mile line. The com- | 





curacy than a short distance, is that the 
error in the short distance, say the length 
of a triangle side, is just apt to be posi- 
tive as negative, that is, as apt to be too 
Following the law of 
probability, these small errors tend to 
balance out or their effect to be mini- 
mized when many triangles are con- 
nected in a chain. 

The accuracy obtained by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in extending trian- 
gulation is equal to that of the best tri- 
angulation of other countries. The ac- 
curacy secured is adequate for all sur- 


tions, including the location of political 
boundaries. 


the earth. 
distances measured 


It is only by means of the 


across a continent 


| by. triangulation and the astronomic de- 


termination of latitudes and longitudes 
at the triangulation stations that the 


| shape of the earth and its size can be 


determined. The shape may be 
mined by gravity observations, 
its size. 


Distance Between 
Peaks Is Measured 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey was 
called upon in 1920 by Prof. A. A. 
Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
to determine the distance between 


fornia in order that he might make a 


redetermination of the velocity of light.| than without the use of serum, but it! 
| The Coast and Geodetic Survey acceded 
;to Professor Michelson’s request since 


an exact knowledge of the velocity of 
light might furnish the means by which 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey could 


mountain areas or in island archepela- 
goes where the ordinary methods of 
base measurement could not be em- 
ployed. 

Prof. Michelson requested 
distance be measured with an accuracy 
of 1 part in 200,000 or within 3 1-6 
inches in a distance of 10 miles but that 


he would like to have greater accuracy | 


; if practicable. He was told that the ac- 
| curacy required by him could be obtained 


| although it was greater than that gen- 


| erally used in the determination of dis- 
; tances in the triangulation of the Coast 


|'and Geodetic Survey. 


Owing to delays in completing the 
plans for the determination of the ve- 
locity of light the field determination 
of the distance between Mt. Wilson and 
San Antonio Peak was not made until 
the year 1923. The field work was in 
charge of Clem L. Garner, an engineer 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey who 
had wide experience in triangulation. He 
was assisted by J. S. Bilby, F. W. Hough. 
and E. O. Heaton, who also had had 
much previous experience. 

The base line was measured with eight 
fifty-meter invar tapes in order that 
should any one tape be in error the 
measurements by it would be checked by 
the meacurements with others. The ac- 
tual base measurement was made along 
a line paralleling the line joining Mt. 
Wilson and San Antonio Peak. The base 
was located in the valley where the 
tape measuring could be done. It was 
impossible to carry the direct measure- 
ments with the tapes from one of the 
mountain peaks to the other owing to 
the very steep grades and the rough 
terrain. 

Both before and after the measure- 
ment of what we call the Michelson Base 
the exact lengths of the tapes were ob- 


tained by tests at the Bureau of Stand- the British Phototone, (Ltd.) which was: ; 


ards at Washington, D. C. The tapes 
were compared with the length of a 5- 
meter steel bar which was inmmersed 
in crushed ice during the measurements 
in order that its temperature would be 


evactly constant, that of the melting | principally to supply to cinemas sound], 


point of ice. 

The length of the measured base was 
33,638.08 meters and the probable error 
of its length was only 3.45 millimeters, 
about % of an inch, or about 1 part in 
10,000,000 of its length. 


the lengths as furnished by the Bureau of 
Standards. While it is impossible to tell 
the exact error in the measured distance 
between these base ends, it is believed 
not to be more than 1 part in 2,000,000, 
or approximately 17 millimeters. 

When the base had been measured it 
was necessary to transfer its length to 


Mt. Wilson and San An- 
This was done by having 


Michelson on 
tonio Peak. 


| which everyone is familiar. The only dif-|# System of triangles involving those} 


two peaks, the ends of the base line and 
two intermediate points on the base. At 
each of these stations, six in number, 
the angles of the several triangles were 
measured with the highest type of theod- 
olite. Not only were the angles meas- 
ured with' extreme accuracy, but cor- 
rections were made for the tilting of the 
theodolite at each of the stations due to 
the attraction of the great mountain 
mass on which the Michelson stations 
were located. 
rection of gravity is influenced by the 
attraction of mountain masses and this 
must be taken into account for the most 
exact work unless all the stations of a 
triangle are at approximately the same 
level. As a matter of fact the elevation 
of the base line was approximately 1,000 
feet on an average, while the elevation 
of Mt. Wilson was about 5,630 feet and 
that of San Antonio, about 6,810 feet. 


Error Eliminated 
By Applying Corrections 

The telescope of the theodolite during 
the angle measurements, over some lines 
where the statiogs differed greatly in 
elevation, was inclined as much as 8 de- 
grees to the horizontal plane. In these 
cases the errors in the observed angles, 
resulting from this great tilting of the 


deter- | 
but not} 


Mt. | 
Wilson and San Antonio Peak in Cali-! 


that the! 


Of course in: 
this measurement we had an error due} 
to the inevitable inaccuracy of the tapes,: 
which, of course, is exceedingly small in| 


As is well known the di-; 


Methods to Prevent 
Spread of Infantile 
Paralysis Explained 


Infection Declared to Come 
Chiefly from’ Personal 
Contacts With Carriers 

Of Disease. 


Infantile paralysis is carried by peo- 
ple, and not by things, and its preven- 
tion is best secured by protecting chil- 
dren against close personal contacts, the 
Assistant Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Dr. C. C. Pierce, 
stated September 4, in a discussion of the 
disease. . 

The full text of Dr. Pierce’s statement 
follows: ; ‘ 

The practical side of the infantile 
paralysis problem resolves itself into 
three main lines, prevention, treatment 
of the early fever before paralysis has 
set in, and later treatment. We have 
just about as good a conception of the 
| spread of this as of most other diseases 
feo children. It is: primarily carried by 
people, not by things, so that in times 


when the disease is prevalent, it is 


safest to protect children against very) 


| close personal contact, particularly with 


any member of the family who mingles) 


| with the general public. 
Milk Should Be Pasteurized. 


: : ; ; As a rule neither those who have the} 
veying, mapping and engineering opera-| disease, nor well people, carry the germs! 


'for any great length of time. Infection 


may have been used or handled by others 
jshould be thoroughly washed with hot 
| suds, 
| At present the most promising form of 
itreatment for the early stage of the 
disease before paralysis begins, is the 
use of human blood serum from persons 
i who have very recently recovered from 
'an attack. The use of this human serum 
| demands expert technique in preparation 
land administration. It is also necessary 
| that the physician be called at the first 
signs of illness and that he be prepared 
to diagnose the disease without paralysis. 
Paralysis Often is Absent. 
Under these conditions it seems that 
| the resulting paralysis is likely to be less 


| must be remembered that even without 
{treatment many cases of the disease oc- 
jcur which leave no paralysis whatever. 
| The name “infantile paralysis” is a 
poor one since it does not cover the cases 


| measure the lengths of base lines in| in older children and adults, nor the cases} 


| without paralysis. A somewhat better 
|term is “acute poliomyelitis,’ which 
means an intammation of the gray mat- 
ter of the spinal cord. 

To aid in the serum treatment, it is 
urged that all cases be _ reported 
promptly, and that the afflicted, over 10 
years of age, volunteer some of their 
blood two or ‘three weeks after recovery 
ifrom the stage of fever. 


‘New French Company | 
To Make Sound Films 


Reciprocal Arrangement Made 
With British Companies. 





A new talking motion picture com- 
|pany is planned in France, the Trade 
| Commissioner at Paris, George R. Canty, 
| advised the Department of Commerce 
| September 4. The. proposed company, 
; to be called the French Phototone, Ltd., 
{controls French sound-film production 
| through Phototone patents, it is declared. 
| The report follows in full text: 


i 


| The new company, it is reported, in- 


| tends to produce talking films in France | 


on a reciprocal arrangement between the 
| British and French companies. It will 
| erect new studios, rather than take over 
| existing studios. 

| A French company has recently be- 
gun delivery of Panatrope on a large 
| scale in France, and the opportunities 
| for sound films and Panatrope are mos 
|encouraging. The cost of installation of 
| the Panatrope and Phototone device will 
‘be approximately the same as in Eng- 
| land, it is said. 

| The French company is a branch of 


| formed with a capital of £250,000 divided 
!into 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 
leach. The issue is for 400,000 ordinary 
| shares of 5s. each at par. 

| This company has been incorporated 


jand talking films; synchronized repro- 
|ductions of musical settings and “ef- 
| fects” to fit all films in circulation and 
|the synchronized reproducing apparatus 
known as the Phototone. 


in the work involved but the effect was 
eliminated by computing and applying 
| corrections. 

The deflections of the vertical or tilt- 
ing of the plumb line at the several sta- 
tions were obtained by comparing lati- 
,tudes and longitudes and azimuths ob- 
| tained by observations on the stars and 
| the latitudes, longitudes and azimuths 
‘obtained through the triangulation. It 
is the only time on record where the 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey applied the 
| actual deflections of the vertical in cor- 
recting the angles of the triangles be- 
fore the computations were made. It is 
;not known whether such 
| have ever been used in other countries, 
! but I do not believe they have. 

The probable error of this great line 
distance between the Michelson velocity 
of light stations on Mt. Wilson and 
San Antonio Peak is only one part of 
6,800,000 as determined from field meas- 
urements and observations alone. This 
| probable error is somewhat greater when 
| the uncertainties in the lengths of the 
; tapes as furnished by the Bureau of 
| Standards is applied. 

In any event, the uncertainty or what 
| we might call “error” in the distance 
furnished Professor Michelson between 
two mountain peaks is not greater than 
about 1 part of 500,000. Professor Michel- 
son stated that this accuracy is as great 
as he required for his exact measure- 
| ments of the velocity of light and he ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in the work 
done for him. 

It is my belief that the distance be- 
tween those two mountain peaks has been 
determined with greater accuracy than 
that of any of line of triangulation in 
| this or any other country, excepting, of 
course, the short lines that are measured 
with metal tapes as baselines. It is ab- 
solutely certain that the distance between 
two mountain peaks has never been de- 
{termined with a greater accuracy than 


' 


various phases of engineering education] putations, however, adjust this discrep- | line, amounted to as much as 2 seconds.) that between Mt. Wilsow and San An- 
ancy in length between the bases and' This was greater than could be tolerated) tonio Peak. 


conducted in them. 


refinements | 
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Radio Commission Declared to Be Ready 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHep ‘WitHouT CoM 
aeailiicinesshpccedhianconeninhenrnenaiactaat 


To Meet Any Legal Test of Its Authority 


General Counsel Says Policy 


of Caution Was Pursued 


Pending Provision for Representation in Court. 


The Federal Radio Corgmission has not 
sought to avoid a legal test of the Radio 
Act, the General Counsel for the Com- 
mission, Louis G. Caldwell, stated Sep- 
tember 4. The Commission, throughout 
its existence, Mr. Caldwell explained, 
has proceeded cautiously for the reason 
that it hardly would have been wise “to 
have permitted a test of the law without 
arguments to sustain the rights of the 
Government and the listening public.” 

The full text of Mr. Caldwell’s state- 
ment follows: 

My attention has been called to a re- 
cent article in the Washington Post, 
written by Judge S. B. Davis, former 
solicitor of the Department of Commerce. 
No one has a greater respect for Judge 
Davis’s opinions, particularly in the field 
of the law of radio communication, than 

As the author of the first and only 
volume of law on the subject, and as the 
man who for several years had so much 
to do with guiding the destinies of radio 
in his official position, he is preeminently 
qualified to pass upon problems in this 
field of jurisprudence. 

Nevertheless, I believe that his article 
|contains certain statements which are| 
not entirely justified and which prob- | 
ably proceed from inaccurate informa-} 
tion conveyed to him on the activities | 
of the Federal Radio Commission and| 
its present attitude. 


| Declares Commission 
Does Not Avoid Test 


| In the first place, while he does not | 


ries. It is also sufficient for the| comes by way of the mouth or nose,! make the statement in so many words, | 
| determination of the shape and size of| therefore all milk should be well pas-| he implies that there is*a feeling in| 
a and all eating utensils which| 


the Commission that “legal tests of the} 
Radio Act must be avoided” and he 
| vigorously criticizes this as a wrong at- | 
| titude. My experience with the Commis- | 
| sion, brief as it has been, has convinced 
' me that this charge is unjustified. 

; It is true that for a period of over 
'a year, during which the Commission 
|was without sufficient appropriation. | 
{and therefore without the assistance of| 
ilegal or engineering advice, it had to 
| proceed cautiously and in such a man- 
jner as would permit it to function at 
jall. It would have been hardly wise 
{for the Commission to have permitted | 
ja test to have been made of the com-| 
| plex questions of validity and inter-| 
| pretation raised by the new radio law 
| without arguments to sustain the rights 
| of the Government and of the listening} 
| public. 

| To have permitted a case to have 
gone to courts of review with a one- 
; sided presentation made by able law-| 
; years retained by a broadcaster would | 
| have been to prejudice the rights of} 
| the listening public. It was necessary,| 
; furthermore, that the courts of review 
| have before them the best information! 
|that is available from expert radio en-| 
| gineers before undertaking to adopt prin- 
| ciples governing radio communication. | 
| If the law of radio is to be placed upon| 
| a2 sound basis, it must rest solidly on sci-| 
entific principles, and not conflict with! 
them. A badly presented case may, and| 
all too frequently does, lead to an un-| 
sound rule of law. 

With the generous provision which 
was made by Congress in June for the 
Federal Radio Commission, the situa- 
tion is changed. The members of the 
Commission are ready and anxious for 
a complete test and interpretation of! 
the law, both for their own benefit and! 
| for the benefit of the public. 
|mission is now equipped with a legal 
| division and an engineering divison, pre- 
| pared to meet any Itigation that the or- 
| ders of the Commission may lead to. 

' 


Many of Stations 
| To Be Eliminated 


| The action of the Commission in} 
promulgating its general order No. 32,| 
which required 165 stations to demon-} 
strate their right to continue on the| 
‘air, is in itself evidence of the attitude | 
of the Commission. Naturally, the Com-! 
} mission did not undertake arbitrarily io! 
| deny broadcasting privileges to an exist-| 
jing station without a hearing, for such 
1a course of action would have been 2 
; fundamental violation of the principles 
| of fair play, of the constitutional guaran-} 
! tee of due process of law, and of Section 
'II of the Radio Act. | 
| Hearings have been held in these cases, 
|and as this statement is being written, 
|the decisions of the Commission are be- 
ing announced. Presumably, Judge 
| Davis’ article was written before the 
|announcement of these decisions which} 
,; was commenced during the early part of; 
| have week. The result of general order} 
No. 32, and the hearings held under it,! 
ill be to eliminate almost one-half of} 
the stations which were summoned and} 
; to reduce the power of others. This in| 
itself is a very creditable showing of the} 
courage of the Commission. | 
Law Does Not Require 


Reduction in Stations 

When Judge Davis says that there | 
are too many stations, he forgets that 
;the number of stations is not a mat- 
ter that can be determined without ref- 
erence to power, location and geograph- 
ical distribution. According to the best 
engineering opinion, there are not too 
many stations of low power suitable for 
serving local areas; that is to say, sta-} 
tions of 100 watts or less. Most of the 
present stations of this type can be pre- 
served, and in some areas of the coun- 
try, can safely be increased. The prob-| 
lem is not with the station of this size, 
but with stations of 500 watts and above, 
|in particular localities. 
| It is clear that there are too many of 
| these stations to permit them all to oper- 
| ate simultaneously and still have good 
radio. This is entirely independent of 
the peculiar difficulties raised by the 
amendment enacted by Congress in 1928, 
requiring equality in the five zones, and 

















| Changes in Foreign Service 
Assignments A*e Announced 


Changes in the American Foreign 
Service since August 25 were made pub- 
lic on September 4 by the Department 
of State. The list follows: 

Hamilton C. Claiborne, of Virginia, 
assigned as Consul in Charge at Frank- 
fort on the Main, Germany, died August 
25, 1928. 

Paul H. Cram, of Maine, assigned as 
Consul at Regina, Sasketchewan, re- 
signed August 23, 1928. 

Alexander W. Weddell, of Virginia, 
Consul General at Mexico City, has re- 
signed; his assignment to Montreal has 
been cancelled. 

Burton Y. Berry, of Indiana, now a 
member of the Foreign Service School 
in the Department, assigned as Vice 
Consul, Constantinople. 


-| there 


equitable allocation between the States 
in proportion to population. 

Again, I must take issue with Judge 
Davis an his statement that the Com- 
mission was instructed to cut down the 
number of stations There is nothing 
in the law which requires this. The only 
instruction given to the Commission was 
that it should be guided by the test of 
“public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity,” and if the application of this test 
leads to retaining most, or all, of the 
present stations (with a redistribution as 
to frequency power and hours of opera- 
tion) then the Commission has fulfilled 
its duty. 

It is no simple matter to tell a broad- 
caster, who has invested large sums of 
money, and has a certain following 
among the listening public, that he must 
give up his business, for broadcasting | 
has become a business in itself. 
I believe that the commission has very 
wide powers in this respect, it must be 
guided by justice and equity in its de- | 
cisions. 

Nothing I have said is to be taken as 
reflecting my doubt as to the validity 
of the radio act of 1927, or of any ap- 
prehension as to the judicial review of 
the Commission’s decisions. I believe 
firmly that the act of 1927 is a valid} 
exercise of the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce. While | 
are various minor respects in 
which the law can be improved and clari- | 
fied, I feel certain that it will prove to 
be a very satisfactory guide to the ad-| 
ministration of this most important field 
of jurisprudence. 


Deaths on Increase 
From Automobiles’ 


While | 





Fatalities in 77 Cities Are| 
Placed at 7,223 in 
Year. 


Fatalities from automobile accidents | 
during, the 52 weeks ended August 11, | 
as reported by 77 cities, numbered 7,223 | 
as compared with 6,996 for the same 
cities during the 52 weeks ended August 
13, 1927, the Department of Commerce 
stated September 4. The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

During the four weeks ending August | 
11, 1928, 77 large cities in the United | 
States reported 588 deaths from automo- | 
bile accidents. This number (588) com- | 
pares with 507 deaths during the four 
weeks ending August 13, 1927. Most of | 
these deaths were the result of accidents 
which occurred within the corporate | 
limits of the city, although some acci- | 
dents occurred outside the city limits. | 

For comparison, the number of deaths | 
due to automobile accidents within city | 


Are PRESENTED HeREIN, BEING 


MENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


IN ative Born Indians 


Are Entitled to Vote 
At Coming Elections 


Citizenship Granted by Feds 
eral Law Subject to 


State Regulation 
Of Franchise. 


All native born American Indians are 
now citizens of the United States and 
have the right to vote as such, that right 
being subject to and sometimes limited 
by the laws of the several States, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Department of 
the Interior just issued in response to 
many inquiries received on the subject. 


| The full text of the statement follows: 


The right to vote depends on the at- 


\tainment of citizenship. Citizenship, un- 


til recently, was granted to Indians on 
the attainment of “competence.” When 
an Indian reached the point where he 
was considered able to handle his own 
affairs he was adjudged competent and 
all the rights of citizenship were ex- 
tended to him. 


Citizenship Granted in 1924. 


Two-thirds of the Indians of the 
United States had acquired citizenship 
in one way or another prior to the year 
1924. That year Congress passed a law 
which gave citizenship to all native born 
Indians. 

The franchise was so newly granted 
that no great use was made of it in the 
election of 1924. The election of this 
year is the first general election at which 
American Indians will have a fair chance 
at the exercise of the franchise. 

Constitutional provision and amend- 
ment give the right to vote without re- 
lation to race, color, or sex, but the 
States have the power to regulate the 
exercise of the elective franchise. These 
regulations may have to do with resi- 
dence, registration, mental soundness, 
education, ete. One Western State, for 
example, bars those living on ,Govern- 
ment reservations from voting. 

There are about 340,000 Indians in the 
United States. They are members of 
193 tribes and live in every State. Their 
numbers are greatest in Oklahoma, sec- 
ond greatest in Arizona, third greatest 
in South Dakota. 


Numerical Distribution. 

An idea of their numerical distribu- 
tion is found in the following table: — 
Alabama 405 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


| Connecticut 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florica 

Georgh 


j idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana . 


limits is desirable. Such figures are avial- |49W4 
able for the four-week period ending | Kansas 
August 11, 1928, and for the correspond- | Kentucky 
ing four-week period of 1927 for all ea 
the 77 cities, the four-week figure in| Maine 


1928 being 469 as contrasted with 421 |Maryland 
for the corresponding four weeks in 1927. 

Considering by four-week periods | 
since May, 1925, total deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents for 77 cities, regardless 
of place of accident, the lowest total 


(686) for the four-week period ending 
November 5, 1927. 

For the 52 week periods ending August | 
11, 1925, and August 13, 1927, the totals | 
for the 77 cities, were respectively, 7,228 | 
and 6,996 which indicate a recent rate of 
22.1 per 100,000 population as against an 
earlier rate of 21.7 or an increase of 2! 
per cent in the rate in a single year. 

Five cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while seven cities reported no| 
deaths from automobile accidents for the | 
corresponding period of 1927. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or| 
outside were received from all of the 77| 
cities reporting. In these cities in this | 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
588, but only 469 of these were due to 
accidents within the city limits. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


The Com-| (846) appears for the four-week period Montana ....+++- 
lending March 27, 1926, and the highest |Nebraska .... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina .. 
North Dakota .... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island ... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

TOEOB .6ccce 
RON ac 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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Avtnorizen StateMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WuitrnouT COMMENT 


Survey of Insects 
That Destroy Crops 
Extended by Bureau 


Data on Conditions in Pacific 
Islands Received from 
British Museum and 
Sugar Planters. 


The Insect Pest Survey, Departr 
of Agriculture, has so enlarged its serv- 
ice that it receives reports of conditions 
in the Pacific Islands through the cour-| 


tesy of the Bishop Museum and the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, it 
was orally stated September 4 by J. A. 
Hyslop, in charge of the survey. z 

Objects of the Insect Pest Survey, it 
was stated, are the collection of accurate 
and detailed information on the occur- 
rence, distribution, ecology, and relative 
abundance of insect pests throughout the 
‘Inited States, and the study of this data 
‘om month to month and year to year 
with relation to the several factors that 
influence insects. “The results to be ob- 
vined from a survey of this nature for 
a series of years,” Mr. Hyslop said, “are 
ianifold; we should be able to throw 
ght on the reasons for the cyclic and 
poradic appearance of insect pests, the 
‘radual shift of regions of destructive 
-bundance, the limiting barriers to nor- 
mal- dispersal, the directive influences 
‘at determine the paths of insect diffu- 
on. This is the necessary foundation 
Yr any advance toward the possibility of 
itomological forecasting. 

Canadian Survey. . 

Such success has been encountered in 
ae work of the Survey that the Domin- 
ion of Canada fours ago organized an 
institution along the same lines; with} 
which survey the American one 1s now 
ooperating, he said. The one m the| 
JYominion was established three years 
fter the Insect Pest Survey had been 
ounded in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Hyslop stated that the Insect Pest 
3urvey was instituted by the Bureau ot 
antomology in March, 1921, to meet the 
ong-felt need of the entomological 
vorkers of the country for a medium 
hrough which they could keep more 
losely in touch with the current insect 
onditions in the various parts of the 
country and as a repository for the mis- 


ment | 
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| 
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cellaneous field observations which were | 
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Variety of Courses by Corres pondence 
Offered by Colleges and Universities 
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Specialist of Bureau of Education Says More Than Hun- 
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| 
| 


dred Institutions Give Such Service. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


musie, philosophy, psychology, sociology, Teaching of 


Spanish. 

California: Chaffey Mission High 
School and Ontario Junior College, gen- 
eral high-school course for a few stu- 
dents who reside on the desert and have 
no high-school advantages: St. Mary’s 
College, English, history, poetry; Uni- 
versity of California, Americanization, 
architecture, arithmetic, art, astronomy, 
biology, civics, drawing, economics, edu- 
cation, engineering, English, French, 
geography, geometry, Greek, Italian, 
journalism, law, mathematics, miner- 
alogy, music, parliamentary procedure, 
philosophy, physical education, physics, 
political science, scientific mother- 
hood, Slavic languages, Spanish, zoo- 
logy; University of Colifornia at Los 
Angeles, real estate methods, law. 

Colorado: University of Colorado, 
courses in the college of arts and 
sciences, the colleges of education, school 
of business administration, the college 
of music, the college of engineering. 

District of Columbia: Catholic Sisters 
College, education, French, German, 
Latin. 

Florida: University of Florida, agri- 
culture, arts and sciences, education, en- 
gineering. 

Georgia: South Georgia Agricultural 

Unglish, educa- 
tion, history; Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, agriculture, home economics, 
hygience, zootechnics. 

Idaho: University of Idaho, representa- 
tive courses in most departments. 

Illinois: Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
art, -business admnistration, drafting, 


College, 
modern, 


Eureka 


woodwork; 1 
medieval, 


ancient, 


| tory, art appreciation, education, educa- 


tional psychology, human geography, 
human vhysiology, principles of econo- 
my, principles of rhetoric, 


English, history, psychology; University 
of Chicago, more than 450 courses; Rosary 
College, alegbra,¢English composition, 
history of educational, medieval history, 
trigonometry. 

Four Institutions 


In Indiana Offer Courses 





up to that time available to a limited 
few. ; ; 
“That the Survey,” he continued, ‘has 
demonstrated that its objects are within 
the legitimate field of economic en- 
tomology is evident from the continued 
and increasing support we are receiving 
from the entomological agencies through- 
out the States. The Survey is undoubtedly 
the most comprehensive single coopera- 
tive project being carried on by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, with the coopera- 
tion of practically every entomological 
agency in the United States. 
Example of Service. : 
“A single instance of the immediate 
application of survey data to an eco- 
nomic problem is contained in the Annual 
Report of the Extension Entomologist of 
the State of New York for the year 
1926. Here the entomologist records the 
warning he received through the Insect 
Pest Survey that the season of 1926, as 
evidenced by the reports being received 
early in the season from the southern 
States, was to be one of low aphid abun- 
dance. With this advance warning” he 
jnaugurated a survey of the New York 
State fruit belt and found that the in- 
dications were borne out. Through the 
spray service conducted by his office in 
that State he recommended that the 
usual spring spray for aphid control be 
eliminated this year and saved the fruit 
growers of the State $250,000. a 
“The Survey,” Mr. Hyslop adde 
“Utilizes in the most. efficient manner 
possible the entomological agencies _~ 
existing in the several States, nena 
the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, State Agricultural Colleges, ~— 
Universities and entomologists at = 
field stations of the several offices of the 
Bureau of Entomology, i collecting 
scientific data on insect conditions 
throughout the country.” P 


Record Wheat Yield 
Forecast in Germany 


Increased Output for Other; 
Small Grains Also Estimated. 


A German crop of 128,381,000 bushels 
of wheat, officialy estimated by the mit 
man Government would be the ewe 
vield within the present boundaries, i 
was stated September 4 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a survey of grain 
prospects in Germany , based upon a 
cable from the International Institute : 
Agriculture to the Bureau of Agree 
tural Economics. The statement in fu 
text follows: 

German whez 
128,381,000 bushe 

ial estimate. a : 
one This estimate is borne out it will 
be the largest reported in present boun- 
daries and is 7,859,000 bushels above the 
latest estimate for 1927. The indicated 
increase in crop over last year 18 the 
result of better growing conditions, 
since the acreage reported Is only 
4,345,000 acres, a slight decrease from 
last year’s 4,360,000 acres. rn 

Net imports for the year beginning 
July 1. following last year’s crop 
amounted to 91,773,000 bushels, which is 
with one exception the largest import 
reported in recent years. Following the 
1926 harvest of 95,429,000 bushels, im- 
ports amounted to 93,517,000 bushels. 

Rye production is estimated at_307,- 
581,000 bushels, an increase of 38,556,000 
bushels over the latest estimate for 1927. 
This estimate was exceeded only once In 
recent years, in 1925, when the crop 
equaled 317,418,000 bushels. The in- 
increase over last year is in spite of a 
slight decrease in area. ~ 

arley production is placed at 132,- 
919,000 bushels, which is an increase of 
7,169,000 bushels over the 1927 esti- 
mate, but oats production is estimated 
at 423,283,000 bushels, a decrease of 
13,966,000 bushels from last year’s har- 
vest. Both barley and oats acreages 
show slight increases over latest reports 
for 1927. 


Market Quiet Past Month 
For French Naval Stores 


rt production is placed at 
ls, according to the first 


The market for naval stores in the 
Landes District was quiet during Au- 
gust, according to a cable from the Con- 
sul at Bordeau, Lucien Memminger, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
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Indiana: DePauw University, 


' 


American literature, as- 


University, 


tronomy, Bible, commerce, comparative | 


philology, drama, economics and sociol- 


ogy, education, English, French, geology, | 
] td | 


home economics, 
methods, music, 
poltical 


history, 
journalism, 
poetry, 


German, 
giene, 
philosophy, 


Manchester College, Bible, eco- 
principles of teaching, rural 
Oakland City College, 


novel; 
nomics, 
sociology; 


economics, English, history, mathematics, | 


science, sociology. 
Towa: Ellsworth College, 
English, history; Graceland 


education, 


history, Latin, mathematics, religion; 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, elements of mechanics, 
gas engines, heating, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, steam boilers, 
strength of materials, ventilating; Par- 
sons College, American literature, educa- 
tion, Greek civilization, history Latin; 
University of Dubuque, theology; Uni- 
versity of Towa, commerce, economics. 
education, English, history, journalism, 


| 
| 
| 


geography; Massachusetts | 
Agricultural College, animal husbandry, | 
farm management, fruit and vegeiabie | 
growing, gardening, home food preser- | 
| vation, marketing, soil and soil improve- | 


iment; Division of University Extension, 


| Seminary Offers 


sociology; | speare, 
North Central College, Bible, education, ! erature; 


educa- } 
tional tests and measurements; Indiana! 


science, | 
psychology, Spanish, Shakespeare, the | 


Massachusetts State Department of Ed- 
ucation, all subjects for which there is 
sufficient demand. The list of subjects 
for which there is sufficient demand. | 
The list of subjects is too large to print 
here. One interested should write to the 
division mentioned for material, 


} 


' 


Course for Pastors 


Minnesota: Augsburg 
English for pastors; University of Min- 
nesota, astronomy, business, economics, 
education, English, French, German, 
Greek, history, Italian, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, music, Norwegian, phys- 
Ics, political science, phychology, rhet- 
oric, sociology, Spanish, Swedish, 
Mississippi: Millsaps College, courses 
given only on urgent need. In 1926 gave 
eaucation and Greek, 

Missouri: University of Missouri, 
archaelogy, astronomy, chemistry, draw- 
| ing, economics, education, English, 
; French, German, history, home eco- 
nomics, Latin, mathematics, physics, 
physiology, psychology, political science, 
sociology, Spanish, zoology. 

Montana: Intermountain Union Col- 
lege, economigs, financial organization, 
history, labor problems, short story, 
sociology; Siate University of Montana, 


\ 


economics, education, English, history,| biology, business, economics, education, 
| mathematics, political science, sociology. English, geology, home economics, his- 
history, | tory, 
United | guages, 
| States; Greenville College, American his- | Science. 


Latin, mathematics, 


music, 


lan- 
political 


modern 
pharmacy, 


Nebraska: Grand 
Bible, economics, education, history; 
Hastings College, in English—Shake- 
Victorian age, contemporary lit- 
: in history—medieval, modern, 
American; in political science—American 
Government; economics; University of 
Nebraska, agriculture, business admin- 
| stration, education, engineering. 

New Jersey: Rutgers University, edu- 
cation, 

New Mexico: New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, agricul- 
ture, home demonstrations, home eco- 
nomics, marketing. 

New York: Columbia University, com- 
parative literature, economics, drama, 
general business, high-school subjects, 
history, household accounting, languages, 
philosophy, photoplays, psychology, pub- 
Ie service, religion, secretarial work, | 
short-story writing, technical subjects; 
|New York State College of Agriculture, 
agriculture, dairying, poultry husbandry, 
| fruit and flower growing, vegetable crops. | 
_North Carolina: College of St. Gene-! 
vieve of the Pines, all courses offered in 
residence except advanced work in 


Island College, 


College, | Science and mathematics, where labora- 
commercial subjects, education, English, |tory and class work are essential: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, over 150 uni- 
| versity courses, including commerce, edu- 
cation, English, geology, German, _his- 
tory, Latin, mathematics, music, psy- 
chology, romance languages, rural social 
/ Science, sociology. 
Three Colleges Offer 
| Courses in North Dakota 

North Dakota: 


Jamestown College. 


mathematics, mechanical drawing, mod- | courses given in cooperation with State 


iern languages, philosophy; Upper Iowa 
University, astronomy, biology, book- 
keeping, education and psychology, Eng- 
lish. eugenics, general botany, general 


zoology, history, Latin, literature, mathe- | 


education, 
in 


romance 


matics, religious 
England, 


languages, romanticism 
rural sociology. 


Shows Courses 


Available in Kansas 

Kansas: Hesston College. college pre- 
paratory couyses in algebra, Bible, Eng- 
lish, German, history, Latin; Kansas 
State Agricultural College, agriculture 
and home economics; University of Kan- 
sas, accounting principles, 


bookkeeping, chemistry, economics, edu- 


cation, engineering, English entomology, | 


geology, German, Hispanic languages, 
history, home economics, journalism, 
Latin, law, mathematics, music, phi- 
losophy, physics. physiology, _ polit- 
ical science, public speaking, romance 
languages, special courses for the 
retail merchant retail advertis- 
ing, salesmanship, sociology; Wash 


in 


burn College, work limited to juniors and ; 
from | 


seniors. Courses may be taken 
regular instructors in nonlaboratory sub- 


jects when for personal or schedule rea- ie Z 
taken in residence. | 28 


sons they may not be 

Kentucky: 
lege, advanced German, college rhetoric 
and composition, European history, 
Latin; Simmons University, English, his- 
tory, mathematics, social sciences; Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, education, English, | 
niod- | 


mathematics, 
science, 


economics, history, 
ern languages, political 
ology. 

Louisiana: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, agricultural legislation, Amer 
ican literature, astronomy, _ botany, 
Browning, comparative literature, drama, 
economics, educationa: measurement, 
English, eugenics, farm manageieni, 
French, geology, German, government, 
heredity, history, history of American 
education, journalism, methods, 
organic evolution, physics, psychology, 
school administration, Shakespeare, so- 
ciology, Spanish, theory and art of teach- 
ing, Tennyson, zoology. 

Maine: 
tural economics and farm management, 


soci- 


agronomy, animal industry, astronomy, | 
drawing, | 


botany, commercial subjects, 
education, enginering, English, home 
economics, mathematics, parliamentary 
law, psychology, religious education, 
Maryland: University of Maryland, 
agriculture. rf 
Massachusetts: 


Clark University, 


September 4. The report follows in full 
text: 
Prices quoted for 


export were 


($8.67 per 280 pounds) for W. W. rosin 
and 195 francs per 100 kilos ($8.02 per 
280 pounds) for F. B. rosin, 

The fifth dip is reported proceeding 
normally, the prolohged dry weather 
having been broken by rains. This year’ 
production through August is probably 
15 per cent greater than for the same 
period last year. However, 
in 1927 was considered 15 per cent be- 
low normal, and is unofficially placed at 
160,000 barrels of 60 kilos net for tur- 
pentine, and 243,000 barrels of 370 kilos 
net for rosin, 


s 


astronomy, 


Sacred Heart Junior Col- | 


music, | 


University of Maine, agricul- | 


385 | 
franes per 100 kilos ($0.477 per gallon) (College of Texas, 
for turpentine, 211 francs per 100 kilos | economies: 


' 


| 


produc uion | 


| 


University; North Dakota Agriculture 
| College, agriculture and home economics; 
University of North Dakota, practically 
all courses offered in residence. 

Ohio: Cedarville College, psychology, 
social sciences; Ohio University, agricul- 
|ture, biology, botany, civil engineering, 
commerce, education, English, geography, 
‘geology, history, philosophy, — ethics, | 
| mathematics, physical education, physics, | 
| electrical engineering, psychology, sociol- 
ogy; Rio Grande College, theology; St. | 
‘John’s University, college academic 
| courses; University of Cincinnati, botany, | 
{economics, education, history literature, | 
| Physical education, racial studies. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Baptist Univer- | 
sity, courses given in cooperation with! 


| State “Wniversity; Oklahoma City Uni-! 
}versity, high school and college courses; | 
| University of Oklahoma, agriculture, as- | 
tronomy, bookkeeping, economics, edu- 
cation, engineering, English, fine arts, | 
| geography, government, Greek, history, | 
home economics, Latin, mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing, modern languages, | 
music, philosophy, physics, physiology, | 
psychology, religious education, sociol- | 
logy, zoology. | 
riculture and home economics; 
versity of Oregon, 
}ministration, drawing, economics, odeea-| 
‘tion, English and American literature, 
| French, geology, German, history, mathe- } 
matics, physics, physiology, psychology,! 
sociology, Spanish. 

Pennsylvania: Flizabethton College, | 
| educat ion; Geneva College. bible, English, | 
French; Pennsylvania State College, 
i practically all courses offered in resi- 
'dence; Temple University, graduate work | 
|in theology; Villa Maria College, guid-} 
;ance education, introduction to high-! 
| school teaching, teaching of civics, teach- 
‘ing of Latin prose. | 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls College,} 
| general college courses, professional 
| courses, teachers’ college courses; Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, education, Eng-} 
Nish, languages, mathematics, psychology, | 
| science, social sciences. | 

Tennessee: Bethel College, bible, col- 
lege algebra, college rhetoric, economics, | 
{education, geography, grammar, history, 
Latin, modern American literature, phil- 
Oosophy, psychology, romanticism,  so- 
ciology. trigonometry; Johnson Bible Col- 
lege, Bible; Lane College, English, 
theology; Union University, regular 
courses in college of arts and sciences; 
University of Tennessee, secondary 
school and vocational subjects. 


Uni-| 


a 


Ten Institutions 
\In Texas Give Courses 


Agricultural and Mechanical! 
agriculture and home | 
Baylor University, Bible, | 
;}commerce, econoiiiie education, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history, political} 
science, science, sociology; Decatur Bap-| 
tist College, 
history; Howard Payne College, drawing, 
economies, education, English, geology,|! 
government, history, philosophy, 
speaking, sociology, Spanish; John Tarle-! 
ton Agricultural College, algebra, ad-|} 
vanced American 


Texas: 


history of modern Europe, Latin, me-! 
chanical drawing, sociology, solid geom-! 
etry, Spanish, trigonometry; Kidd-Key | 
. Ja 


tet 


tlt ae aan ~ 


{se 


| chology, 


Improved Reception 


Predicted by Plan | 
For Radio Allocation, 


a 

Dr. Dellinger Says Action of, 

Commission Will Benefit 
All Classes of Lis- 


teners. 


A “much-needed improvement of broad- ! 
casting” may be hoped for as a result} 


| of the recent order of the Federal Radio | 


Commission establishing the basis for 
the pending allocation of radio facilities | 
among the various radio zones. This 


| is the opinion expressed in a statement 


issued September 4 by Dr. J. H. Dellin- | 
ger, Chief Engineer of the Radio Com- | 
mission, 


and will be particularly valuable to farm- 
ers. His statement follows in full text: 
I rejoice that the Commission 


| Capitol at a meeting at 10 a. m., Sep- 
| tember 


; sented. 
has| presume that further testimony will be | tee of the regular Senate st 


_ 


oO. 


1928 


| Senate Committee to Resume He 
In Contest of Election of Mr. Vare 


4 , 
Senator W 


ably Will Be 


YEA™LY 
INDEX 


| 
| 


} 


arings 


aterman Announces That Report in Case Prob- 
Made in November, 


TODAY'S 
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1673) ____fipaae 
Mr. Borah Predicts 
Senate Will Ratify 


Treaty Against War 


The senatorial election contest of Wil- | maries in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana Senator Believes Approval 


}liam B. Wilson against William S. Vare|and other States, 


will be given further hearing at the 


5, Senator Waterman (Rep.), | 
Colorado, chairman of the Senate sub- | 
committee, in charge of the case, an- 
nounced orally September 5. The pre- 
sentation of oral testimony in behalf of | 
Mr. Wilson will be continued at that 
hearing, the Senator stated. 

“We are practically through with the 
counting of the ballots in this case,” 
Senator Waterman said. “During this 
counting of the ballots, in the bailot 
boxes brought to Washington in this 


' . rs r Ye ‘ . . : * * 

; | election case, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Vare and |Reed’s committee exercised jurisdiction 
Dr. Dellinger declares that the new} Senator Reed, as chairman of the com-jin matters affecting primaries in 1926 
Seminary, plan will benefit all classes of listeners, mittee headed by him to investigate {and some jurisdiction as to the general 


charges of fraud, were, of course, repre- 
At the meeting September 5, I 


| 


Y The life of that com- , 
mittee was extended and it was author- 
ized to seize the ballot boxes in Phila- 
delphia and Alleghany counties of Penn- 
sylvania. It made those seizures and the 
ballot boxes were brought to the Capitol 
here. That committee, under its author- 
ization, investigated charges of fraud. 

“In February, 1927, in the 69th Con- | 
gress, William B. Wilson filed a contest 
against the election of William S. Vare 
to the United Statcs Senate from Penn- 
sylvania. That contest was referred to | 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. Senator 


| 


} 
election of 1927. But the contest of 
Wilson versus Vare is in the subcommit- 
anding com- 


taken the action (promulgated in Gen-| Submitted on behalf of Mr. Wilson, to be | mittee, that on Privileges and Elections. 


eral Order No. 40, issued August 30) | 
necessary to improve 
After the most intensive study of all 
sorts of palliatives, the examination of 


every possible expedient. and the con-, ton and then in Philadelphia and Pitts-|ileges and Elections reporting the 
| sideration of innumerable suggestions,’ burgh, in all of which statements were | to the Senate when Congress reconvenes |tion of war as an instrument of policy 


the Commission has determined that a 
major operation is necessary to cure the 
ills of broadcasting. The whole set-up 
of broadcasting stations has been read- 
justed, in the new allocation now ready 
for announcement, in accordance with 
a definite, practical plan. 
Says Principles Are Sound. 

Radio reception will be materially bet- 
tered for practically all listeners as soon 
as the stations are adjusted to the new 
allocation. This allocation is worked out 
in accordance with principles recognized 
as sound by all radio men, 

It is noteworthy that, while all classes 
of listeners benefit under the new alloca- | 
tion, the farmers will be the chief gain- 
ers. They will not only be able to re-! 
ceive more stations reliably without in-! 
terference but practically all points on | 
the radio dial will be free from the curse 
‘f heterodyne whistles. The city listen- 
ers will gain through heterodyne—tfree 
reception of their various local stations | 
and also reception of distant 
tree from interference. 

In order to bring about these improve- 
ments, and introduce order into the 
broadcasting chaos, the Commission was } 
faced with two alternatives, either (a) 
the abolition of several hundred stations. 
or (b) the use of such expedients as 
time division and restriction of power 
on some of the channels in order to pro- 
vide opportunity for the continuation in 
existence of approximately the present 
number of stations. The Commission 
having chosen course (b), I consider that 
the new allocation is the best that can 
be worked out. 

Equalization Attained. 

In the few days since the allocation 
plan was announced, there have been 
some objections expressed which in gen- | 
eral boil down to two; (a) the frequen- 


gn 


stations | 


cies of most of the stations are changed, | 


(b) there are considerable curtailments 
of power and time of operation of sta- 
tions in the fourth zone. The objections 
would apply to any allocation which 
would comply with the radie law and 
which would introduce any material im- 
| provement over the present very bad 
'conditions. It is in fact the particular 
| merit of this allocation that it has gone 
| as far as possible to minimize these ob- 
jections and still comply with the re- 
; quirements of law and nature. 

| The Commission’s order establishing 
| the ba of the new allocation shows 
| that an exact equalization of the broad- 
| casting channels among the zones has 
| been attained. This is a gratifying reali- 
, zation of what is by far the most im- 
portant feature of the 1928 Davis Amend- 
ment to the Radio Act. 

In my view the Commission’s action 
has fully justified the hope of radio 
men for the much needed improvement 
of broadcasting 


sis 


College and Conservatory, algebra, Bible, 
education, history, Latin; Simmons Uni- 
versity, practically all courses except | 
those in science which include laboratory 
work} Southern Methodist University, 
Bible, biology, economics, education, Eng- 
lish, geology. German, government, his- 
tory, journalism, mathematics, music, | 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, Span-! 
ish, zoology; Southwestern University, | 
economics, political science, sociology,' 
Spanish, Spanish history; University of 
Texas, American literature, 
ogy, architecture, Bible, botany, eco- 
nomics, education, English, French, 


history, journalism, Latin, mathematics, , 


botany, business ad-} philosophy, psychology, public speaking, at Wellington, Julian Foster, made pub- 


Spanish. 

Utah: Agricultural College of Utah, 
agriculture, education, home economics; 
Brigham Young University, practically 
all courses offered in residence; Snow 
Junior College, agriculture, American lit- 
erature, education, engineering, health, 
school organization and supervision; Uni- 
versity of Utah, business English, eco- 
nomics, education, English, — history, 
mathematics, music, natural science, 
philosophy. physical education, physical 
welfare, physics, political science, psy- 
sociology, western history, 
zoology. 

Washington: State College of Wash- 
mgton, economics, education, English, 
foreign languages, history, manual arts, 
mathematics, psychology, science, secre- 
tarial science, sociology. 

University of Washington, practically 
all courses offered in residence. 

West Virginia: New River State Col- 


lege, high school courses in agriculture,! 


arithmetic, civies, English, history, hy- 
giene. No college courses given by cor- 
respondence; Salem Colleve, American 
history, history of education, principles 
of education, rural sociology, school of 
hygiene. 


Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 


astronomy, botany, business, chemistry, ' 
drawing, economics, education, engineer-| 


ing, English, teachers’ review courses, 
French, general science, geology, geog- 
raphy, German, Greek, health, Hebrew, 
history, industrial subjects, Italian, 
Latin, library imethods arl 
mathematics 


manual 
mechanics, meteorology, 
pharmacy, philosophy, physical 
education, physics, political economy, po- 


music 


ture, roads and pavements, sociology, 
Spanish, surveying, and various grouped 


field of interest. 
Wyoming. University of Wyoming, ag- 


history, composition,| riculture, botany, commerce, education,| centers of over 
jeconomics, education, English, geology,| English, home economics, history, Latin,| there were still about 


modern languages, mathematics, mining, 
political economy, political science, psy- 
chology, social science, “~ 
A ne tt identities 


anthropol-, 


followed later on by such testimony as | 


‘. ‘ i omae he semenntnd ¢ Sate of » Vans. | 
radio reception.| May be presented in behalf of Mr. Vare, | the 


who has been very ill. 
“We opened the hearings in Washing- | 


submitted on the Wilson side of the case. 
All this oral testimony, as distin- 
guished from the showing made in the 
counting of the contents of the ballot 
boxes. After the case in behalf of Mr. 
Wilson is finishel, the subcommittee will 
then give full opportunity to the repre- 


is 


| sentatives of Mr. Vare to put in such evi- 


dence as may be admissible in his behalf. 
“The other members of the committee 
are Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, ; 
Bratton, of New Mexico, Moses, of New 
Hampshire, and Steiwer, of Oregon. 
“Back in 1926 the Senate authorized 
a special committee, headed by Senator 
Reed of Missouri as chairman, a com- 
mittee that was referred to as the Slush 
Fund Committee, to investigate charges 
affecting the integrity of the ballots. ; 
with resuiting investigations of the pri- | 


High Tariff Favored 
On Farm Products 


Senator Waterman Sees De- 
mand for Upward Revision. , 


Tariff revision upward on agricultural 
products would be a help but not a final 


solution of the farm relief problem, Sen- | 
ator Waterman (Rep.), of Colorado, ! 
stated orally on September 4. | 
“I hardly believe,” said Senator Water- 
man, “there will be an immediate special 
session after the close of the coming 
December session, which expires March 
4, next, but there might be a special 
call to convene in the fall of 1929, for 
there is a general demand for revision 
ypward of a great many articles in which 
agriculture is interested. 
“There is a demand on the part of 
agriculture for an increase in the tariff: 
rates on those items which affect the! 
farming interests. 
rh revision is not a solution of the 
farm relief question, but it will help. We 
are importing in the field of agriculture 
|tremendous values of agricultural prod- ! 
ucts that ought to be produced at home 
and that would be produced at home if 
a suitable tariff on them were in effect 
in this country. Such a tariff certainly 
‘would help the farmers. Any layman 
should realize the value of such a tariff, 
on agricultural products. 
“Take, for instance, butter and butter! 
! fats, eggs, hides, onions and a consider- 
able category of other agricultural prod- 
ucts. We ought to produce more of 
these at home. We do not produce in 
the United States nearly the amount that 
we consume. We ought to produce ail 
that’ we consume and so_ permit the , 
farmers to develop and expand tkeir! 
| efforts.” | 


New Zealand Expands 
System of Highways 


More Than $50,000,000 ‘Ex- 


pended During Past Four Years = 


Nearly £3,250,000 or more than $28,- 
000,000 has been spent the last four 
years by New Zealand’s Main Highway | 
Board, and about £870,000 or over $23,- | 


000,00 by local road authorities, accord- | 


Oregon: Oregon Agricultural College,! Zeology, German, government, Greek, ing to a report to the Department o7 


Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
lic September 4. | 
| The report follows in full text: 

The Main Highway Board, accordiny 
to a statement by the Prime Minister, ! 
has assisted in consiructing 450 miles of 
metalled roads, 240 miles of tar and bi- 
tuminous surfaced roads, 27 miles of con- 
crete roads and over four miles of 
bridges. The expenditure in the same} 
| period, including the amounts for 1927 
;and 1928, was neraly £5,250,000 ($15,- 
768,350), of which £1,422,000 ($6,996.,- | 
| 296), was for maintenance and £1,784,000 | 
($8,655,611), for construction. | 
| Local Expenditures. | 

In addition, New Zealand’s local au- 
thorities have spent £870,000 ($4,22i,- 
066) for maintenance and £725,000 ($3,- 
517,555) for construction, making a total! 
(of £2,300,000 ($11,159,140) spent for 
imaintenance and £2,500,000 
| 500) for construction on the 6,400 miles ! 
of main highways, a grand total of £4,- 
; 800,000 ($23,2 


322,160) a year. 


i 
' On roads other than main highways ; 


the net expenditure of the government 
was 
£2,466,620 
construction. 
| It was anticipated that the Main High- 
000 and £900,000 ($3,881,440 and $4,- 
366,620) this year ir maintaining the 
primary and subsidiary main highways, 
and a similar amount on construction. 
Recommendations ave also being made 
to add SOU miles the 2,750 mile 
ubsidiary road 
main highways. 

Main roads through all boroughs hav- 
ing’ less than 6,000 inhabitants have been 


to vl 


Bible, education, English,) litical science, pulp and paper manufac-| declared to be main highways, so that 

from now on 10,000 miles of the country’s | 
{road system have been brought under the | 
public} courses for combined studies in a given! benefits of the board’s operations. 


| board is initiating plans for improvemen 
jin districts immediately surrounding all 
6,000 inhabitants, but 
35,000 miles of 
road which have to be maintained by the 
general taxpayers and the counties with- 
out help from the motorists, 


| 25, 


;them to obtains 


($12,129,- | 


£2,698,280 ($15,091,515), of which} 
($11,967,460) was spent for! 


The j 


“We will, cs a subcommittee, report 
case to the full Committee, according 
to our present plan, next November, with 
a view to the full Committee on Priv- 
case 
in December. I hope this contest, which | 
probably has involved as much or more 
than any ot'er contest that has been 
before the Senate, will be disposed of | 
early at the coming session of Congress.” 


| 
j 


| 


| 


Land Near Caribou F 
Withdraw 


orest 
1 by President 


President Coolidge has issued a procla- | 
mation withdrawing 
of land 

Idaho, the 
Service as a ranger station in connection 
with the administration of that forest. | 
The proclamation follows: | 

Executive Order (No. 4951), Snake 
River Administrative Site, Near Caribou 
National Forest, Idaho. Under authority 


temporarily 95.55 


acres National | 
| 


near Caribou 


Forest, for use by Forest 


jof the act of Congress approved June! 


1910 (56 Stat. 847), as amended by 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 497), 
and on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it is hereby ordered 
that lots 4 and 5 and SW14 SW See. 
SU; is 2 Ny Be, 48 B., BoM. Idaho, con- 
taining 95.55 acres, be temporarily with- 
drawn from settlement, location, sale or 
entry, except as provided by said acts, 
and be reserved for use by the Forest 
Service as a ranger station in connection 
with the administration of the Caribou 
National Forest, subject to existing with- | 
drawals for power and reclamation pur- 
oses. ‘ | 
This order shall continue in full force 
and effect unless and until revoked by! 
the President or by act of Congress. 
(signed) Calvin Coolidge 


Alberta Trappers Organize 
Cooperative Association 


ae i era | 
Trappers and breeders of fur-bearing 
animals in Alberta, Canada, have 
ganized for mutual benefit and protec- 
the Trade at Win- 
nipeg, J. Bartlett Richards has advised | 
the Depariment of Commerce. The re- | 
port, made public September 4, follows | 
in full text: 

An association, to be called the Al- | 
‘ ; cd | 

berta Trappers’ and Muskrat Breeders 
Association, Ltd., has been formed by 


or- 


tion, Commissioner 


(1) Cooperative marketing; (2) Co- | 
operative purchasing of supplies and | 
equipment; (3) specialization in all} 
phases of the fur industry; (4) initiat- | 
ing any movement for the general bene- 
fit of the industry; (5) to obtain and dis- 
seminate to members accurate informa- 
tion and literature relating to all phases | 
of the fur-farming industry; (6) to im- | 
prove the standard of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, establish standards of excellence, 
register ‘and issue pedigrees for certain 
species of fur-bearing animals. 

A. C. McFayden, who was for sev- 
eral years connected with the game de- 
partment and fur-marketing service of | 
the Alberta Government, has been chosen | 
as president of the association. 


| 


i fore 


Will Be Given to Agree- 
ment at Next Session 
Of Congress. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, stated orally September 
4 that iv the multilateral treaty to out- 
law war is submitted to the Senate for 
ratification it .will be the outstanding 
business before the Committee at the 
coming session of Congress. He said 
he believed that the Committee will re- 
port it favorably to the Senate and that 
his impression is that the Senate will 
ratify it promptly. 

At the last session of the present 70th 
Congress, Senator Borah put into the 
Congressional Record an article from the 
London Saturday Review, of April 21, 
1928, which stated that the two opera- 
tive clauses of the draft of the mul- 
tilateral treaty are the condemnation of 
recourse to war for the settlement of 
international controversies and renuncia- 


in the relations of the treaty signatories, 
and the agreement that the settlement 
of all and any disputes that may arise 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 

According to the Senator, the Depart- 
ment of State probably will submit the 
treaty at the opening of the December 
session and its ratification is likely be- 
the short session closes on next 


| March 4. 


Seven More Nations 
Accept Peace Treaty 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
retary of State by the Charge d’Affaires 
of the Rumanian Legation in Washing- 
ton. The communication in full text fol- 
low 8S: 

Your Excellency: I am instructed by 
the Royal Rumanian Government to 
notify you of its adhesion to the follow- 
ing treaty: 

The Pact to Outlaw War as an instru- 
ment of national policy, signed in Paris 
on August 27 by the representatives of 
Germany, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslocakia, France, Great Britain, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
Poland, South Africa and the United 
States of America. 


Air Mail planes fly from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes in 15 hours 


From the Gulf to the Atlantic 
in 24 hours, a 


From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in 31 hours— 
You can now send letters Aig 
Mail to any Post Office | 
. 8. A. for 5¢ for the FIRS? 
lunce and 10c for cach ADs 
DITIONAL Ounce. 
Save time in the transmission 
of all your mail by mesenger 
velopes plainly, “AIR MAIL”. 
NATIONAL 
AIR TRANSPORT, ING, 
new 


for the 
Pirst Ourice 


10¢ FOR EACH ADDITIONAL OUNCE 


That's just right for me— 


the LEVIATHAN from New York Sept. 15 


88,640), or £1,200,000 (35,- | 


HERE'S a piece of luck! The office tells 


me I have to be in 


Paris Sept. 21, and I 


didn’t see how I could have everything ready 
in time. But here’s one of the finest liners in 
the transatlantic service, the Leviathan, ready 
to get me to Paris in six days. I’//] see my steam- 
ship agent at once for particulars, or ‘phone to 


ways Board would spend between £800,- | 


that have been declared | 


United States Lines 


Republic, Pres. Harding, and 


1027 Connecticut Ave., N. 
Washington, D. C. 


OPERATING THE Leviathan, George Washington, America, 


Pres. Roosevelt TO EUROPB 
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Taxation 


Funds Used by Broker Pending Receipt 


Of Commissions Are Nominal Capital 


Such Assets Subject 
To Lower Tax Rate 


Found to Be Incidental to the 
Conduct of Brokerage 
Business. 


McMaNus-HERYER BROKERAGE COM- 
PANY, A MISSOURI CORPORATION, V. 
BoaH Crooks, INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cottector. No. 6467, District CouRT 
FOR THE WESTERN District oF Mis- 
SOURI. 

The sole issue here was whether the 
plaintiff, suing to recover alleged ille- 
gally collected taxes, had more than a} 
nominal capital. If the capital were 
found to be nominal, the corporation was 
entitled to be taxed under section 209 of 
the Revenue Act of 1917; if it were not 
nominal, a higher rate of tax was ap- 
plicable. : 

The corporation was engaged in mer- 
chandise brokerage. All of its business | 
was handled by its eight stockholders, 
except that as an incidental proposition | 
it conducted some business on its own} 
account. 

As a finding of fact, the court held the 
invested capital was not less than 
$34,572. But it was shown that this| 
capital was in no way an income pro- 
ducing factor and that it was used ex-| 
clusively for the maintenance of the 
taxpayer’s office and organization, for | 
the advancement of salaries and ex- 
penses pending receipt of commissions 
from its principals which commissions 
sometimes were not received under 15 
months. 

As to the business done for the ac- | 
count of the corporation itself, although | 
aggregating about one-sixth of the to-| 
tal, the court found that it was merely | 
a result of its other operations and the 
use of the capital was incidental. | 

On these facts, therefore, it was ruled 
that the firm had only a nominal capital. | 

Following is the full text of the opin- | 
ion by District Judge Otis: 

Unlawful Assessment 

Claimed by Plaintiff 
This is a suit for the recovery of 

taxes alleged to have been unlawfully 

assessed against and collected from the | 
plaintiff, a missouri corporation, for the | 
year 1917. The plaintiff had paid Fed- |} 
eral income excess profits and war | 

profits tax for the year 1917 on June 15, 

1918, in the amount of $10,112.85, aire. 

lated and paid upon the theory that the | 

plaintiff should be taxed under Section | 

209 of the Revenue Act of 1917. | 
The additional tax here involved was | 

paid by the plaintiff under protest on |} 

April 23, 1925, the amount (the tax as-| 

sessed and interest thereon) being $16,- 

523.51, which additional tax was levied 

upon the theory that the plaintiff was 

not entitled to the benefit of the provi- 
sions of Section 209 as a trade or busi- 
ness “having no invested capital or not 
more than nominal capital.” | 

In the trial of the case a jury was 
waived and the issues submitted to the! 
court. 

There is but one principal issue in- 
volved. That is, did the plaintiff con- 
duct a trade or business with no invested | 
capital or with not more than a nominal | 
capital? 

The proof showed and I find the facts | 
to be that: 

1. The McManus-Heryer Brokerage | 
Company was incorporated under the 
laws of Missouri July 8, 1905, with a 
paid-up capital of $15,000. 

2. The capital of the company was 
later increased to $60,000, of which 
$30,000 was paid up in cash and tangi- 
ble property and $30,000 was represented 
by good will. 

3. A dividend out of surplus was dé- 
clared on January 1, 1917. Subtracting 
from the surplus then on hand the 
amount thus declared as a dividend, | 
there was left as of January 1, 1917, in 
the surplus of the company, the sum of 
$4,572.73. 

4, The company’s money capital for the | 
year 1917 was not less than $34,572.73. 

5. During the year 1917 the stock- | 
holders and number of shares owned by 
each were: E. W. McManus, 260; Fred 
W. Heryer, 260; R. C. Chambers, 20; | 
H. J. Zoernig, 20; A. M. Page, 15; J. J. 
Flahive, 10; C. F. Payne, 10; J. J. O’Con- | 
nor, 5. 

6. All of the stockholders had been | 








| tiff had an invested capital of not less 


{entitled to the benefit of section 209 as 
| capital. 


| that it did not have and use in its busi- 


|}ment Company 
| (2nd) 553, 556, said: 


| Company 





by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue on February 17, 1926, and this suit 
was brought on April 13, 1926. 

The proof also showed certain other 
facts which will be stated hereinafter as 
having been found by the court to be 
facts. 

Section 209 Act of 
1917 provides: ‘ 

“That in the case of a trade or busi- 
ness having no invested capital or not 
more than a nominal capital, there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected and paid, in 
addition to the taxes under existing law 
and under this Act, in lieu of the tax 
imposed by Section 201, a tax equivalent 
to 8 per centum of the net income of 
such trade or business in excess of the 
following deductions: in the case of a 
domestic corporation $3,000.” 

I have found as a fact that the plain- 


of the Revenue 


than $34,572.73. The plaintiff contends 
that that was its total invested capital | 
for the year 1917. 

The Government contends that its to- 
tal invested capital was as much as ap-/} 
proximately $200,000. Here is a contro- 
versy of fact. To reach the alleged total 
of $200,000 the Government adds to the | 
$30,000 of paid in capital the sum of 
$88,000 of borrowed money which was 
used in the business during the year 
1917 and the sum of $72,000, being the 
dividend declared of surplus on January 
19, 1917, but which the Government con- | 
tends was not paid to the stockholders | 
but “was left in the business and used in 
it as additional capital during the year.” 





| Borrowed Money 


Held Not to Be Included 


That the $88,000 of borrowed money 
should not be included is clear from the 
express provision of section 207 defining 
the term “invested capital” which is that 
that term shall not include “money or 
other property borrowed.” 

That the dividend of $72,000 should | 
not be included seems to me to be clear 
for two reasons. First, I find no war- 
rant in the testimony for the claim that 
it was left in the business and used 
therein, and second, if it was so left in 
the business and used therein, it was a 
liability to the stockholders and not in 
any different class than any other bor- | 
rowed money and not, therefore, under | 
the statute, properly included within the 
term “invested capital.” 

It follows that this controversy as to 
what was the amount of invested capital | 
used in the business must be resolved in 
favor of the plaintiff and that it must be 
found as a fact and it is so found that 
the invested capital used in the business 
of the company during the year 1917 
was not more than $34,572.73. 

The company then did use in its busi- 
ness during the year 1917 capital of the 
amount stated. It cannot, therefore, be 


a trade or business having no invested | 
If it is to have the benefit of 
that section it must be on the theory 


ness more than a nominal capital. 

What is meant by nominal capital? 

The definition contended for by the 
Government as it is set out in its brief | 
may be gathered from the following 
Guotation from that brief: 

“The term ‘nominal’ defines not 
merely the amount of capital but also 
and primarily the relation between ‘cap- 
ital’ and the business. Capital may well 
be nominal in the sense that it is com- 
paratively small in amount and yet not 
be nominal in its relation to the busi- 
ness, for, though small in amount it may 
be essential to the conduct of the busi- 
ness and the production of income. The 
business may be of such a nature that 
it cannot be conducted without the em- 
ployment of capital, in which event it 
seems clear that capital is not nominal.” 

Judge Dickinson of the Eastern Dis- | 
trict of Pennsylvania, in Park Amuse- 
v. McCaugh, 14 Fed.! 





“The real criterion (that is, as to! 
whether capital is merely nominal) is in | 
the fact finding of whether money as an} 
income producer played any real and | 
substantial part in producing the income , 


|to be taxed.” 


Judge Hickenlooper, of the Southern } 
District of Ohio, in Hubbard-Ragsdale & 
v. Dean, Collector, 15 Fed.| 
(2nd) 410-411, in speaking of the defini- 


|tion of nominal capital given by the 


cases, said: | 
“Under that law (referring to section 
209) the invested capital was considered | 


> 


| dental matters, for approximately three 
months. 


jespecially that last referred to it ap- | 


|a nominal capital invested in its busi-| 
| 


| Section 209. 


‘Alien Denied Right 


|tions near the factory, on flat land, if 
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Commissions 


(a 


Trading Conducted 
On Firm’s Account 


Invested Funds of Company 


Be Merely Nominal. 


the business was principally a brokerage 


Are Decided by Court to | 


business, the company also conducted a 
large “trading on its own accqunt” busi- 
ness, This latter phase of its activities, 
however, was incidental to its brokerage 
business and arose out of the principal 
business in this way: 

Customers of the plaintiff would order 
through the plaintiff goods from the 
plaintiff’s principals which would not 
make a full carload of goods. In order 
that there might be a full carload and 
that the freight expenses might thereby 
be lessened, the plaintiff would order 
from its principals in its own name and 
for itself goods sufficient to fill out the 
car. 
the plaintiff it would sell on its own ac- 
count. Almost always it would sell such 
zoods while they were yet in transit. 
According to the testimony, and as to 
that there was no contrary proof, it did 


;}not use any money in connection with 


This excess of goods so ordered by | 


the purchase of such goods. | 


The gross sales which the 
made on commission during the year 
1917 was approximately $6,000,000. The 
gross sales made by it in trading on its 
own account during the same year was 
approximately $1,300,000. While the! 
testimony does not permit an _ exact! 
statement, it appears that a quite sub-| 
stantial portion of its net income was} 
derived from that part of its business | 
designated “trading on its own account.” | 


Expense of conducting the business dur- | tp 


ing the year 1917 was, as has been indi- | 
cated above, $112,068.62, so that the) 
total amount of the capital was only! 
sufficient to take care of the expenses, 
that is, salaries, wages and other inci-|! 


In view of all of the testimony and 


pears to me that the fact was that the 
capital employed was almost wholly! 
used, not to produce income, but as a 
fund from which to advance salaries, | 
and wages and to maintain the organi- 
zation during the interval elapsing be- 
tween the performance of the services 
rendered by the company for its princi- 
pals and the receipt from its principals | 





I find that that was the fact. | 
: Under this finding of fact, under the; 
definition of nominal capital, the conclu- 
sion must be that the plaintiff had only| 


ness and was entitled to be taxed under 


company | 


| 


| tain a large quantity of lime, phosphates, 


| soil possessing these same elements. 


|of commissions earned by the company, | doubled in certain countries by applying | 


‘lime, 22 pounds of potash, 17 pounds of 


Judgment should be for the plaintiff | 


for the amount prayed in 
with interest, and a formal entry may 
be prepared and submitted to the court | 
for approval. | 

The findings of fact requested by the 
defendant, in so far as they are incon- 
sistent with the findings of fact herein- 
before set out, are denied, and the con- 


|clusions of law requested by the de- 


fendant are likewise denied, to all of 


| which the defendant is allowed an ex- 


ception. 
August, 1928. 


To Sue Government 


Court Dismisses Petition Filed | 
By Citizen of Greece. 


C. J. CHOREMI, PETITIONER, Vv. UNITED! 


STATES OF AMERICA. LAW Nos. 3241) 

AND 3242, District CouRT FOR THE| 

DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Suits were brought by the petitioner, 
an alien, under the Tucker Act to re-! 
cover income taxes alleged to have been| 
wrongfully exacted. 

The United States filed demurrers| 
stating that the petitions did not state} 
causes of action and that the court did| 
not have jurisdiction in that the petition 
did not allege that the plaintiff was resi- 
dent in the District. 





{to 160 gallons of industrial alcohol; and 


its petition, | iron. 


| Conditions Essential 
|\To Sisal Production 


| conditions necessary to the successful 


| tion with the solid combustible produced | 


|workmen (100 for every 500 acres dur-} 


Aliens 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions ; and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
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[NVESTED CAPITAL: Nominal Capital, Defined: Merchandise Broker- 

age: Income Sources: Art. 72, Reg. 41; 1917 Act.—Where a corpo- 
ration was organized to do a merchandise brokerage business and such 
business was conducted entirely by its own stockholders. for other dealers, 
except a small portion for its own account which was wholly incidental to its 
main operations, held: The corporation’s capital was nominal when such 
capital was used exclusively for maintenance of its offices and organization 
pending receipt of the commissions due from its principals.—McManus- 
Herver Brokerage Co., v. Noah Crooks, Internal Revenue Collector. (Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Missouri)—Yearly | Index Page 
1674, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as @ precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.-—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Cheap Alcohol Distilled from Sisal Waste 
By Method Developed in French Sudan 


Cost of Production by Fouque Process Is from 7 to 12 
Cents Per Gallon. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


a solid combustible taken from the 
waste after the sugared juice has been 
removed, which may be further utilized 
and also the manufacture of a fertilizer 
containing mineral and other elements 
coming from the fiber wastes and added 
substances. 

From the analysis made by the Fouque 
Mission, it was found that agaves con- 


important laboratory material for the 
tests. A laboratory and test factory 
were erected in one month’s time, so 
that the industrial tests were started at 


the end of January, 1927. 

The factory has been furnished with 
the following installations: 

1.—A sterilizing oven, heated by steam 


which the juice is forced by a pump; 

2. Two filters for removing impuri- 
ties in the sterilized juice. 

3. Two leaven vats furnished with the 
usual accessories. 

4. Two closed fermentation vats. 

5. A sterilized air system. 


and potash. They, therefore, require a 


One is impressed in Africa by the fact 
at the first sisal crop is splendid, the 
agaves often producing leaves from four 
to five feet in length, and that the fol- 
lowing crops generally show a slight de- 
cline. The Fouque Mission maintains 
that the present method of exploitation 
results in the impoverishment of the soil, 
already none too rich, in depriving it of 
all the mineral substances contained in 
the agaves and giving it nothing in re- 
turn. 

In producing an excellent fertilizer 
from the sisal waste, the application of 
the new method of exploitation will have 
for immediate consequence the return to 
the soil of all the mineral substances of 
the plant, thus preventing its impover- 
ishment and even improving it. It is| 
claimed that the yield of fiber might be 


ting the sterilization of the different im- 
stallations. 

7. A system of piping for cold water 
affecting the cooling of the vats. 
_ 8. A system of piping for the fresh 
juice as well as for. the sterilized juice. 


_ 10. A steam boiler for tests in boiling 
sisal stalks, etc. 

11. Presses, portable pumps, 
tubs, etc. 

An electric generator, a steam engine, 
and transport material have also been 
provided to complete the above instal- 
lation. 


vats, 


the Fouque process. 
It would appear from reports by the | Project to Establish 


Fouque Mission that one ton of the sisal | mg as s 
waste, made into a cake and dried in the Distilleries in Mexico 
Inasmuch as the French Colonies in 


sun, gives some 215 pounds of a fer- 
tilizer containing about 66 pounds of | Africa do not at present posses abundant 
plantations of agaves and asa period of 
five years is necessary to permit new 
plantations to reach a productive state, 
there is said to be a project on foot in 
France to establish distilleries in Mex- 
ico, the country of origin of the agaves, 
which now produces some 65 per cent of 
the world production. 

Mexico produces two different varieties 
| Of agaves, the fiber agave, whose prin- 
| cipal product is the sisal fiber, and the 
pulp agave, whose product is wine. It 
is Claimed that the present yearly pro- 
duction of the Mexican fiber agaves 
(some 150,000 tons of fiber sisal) leaves 
a waste of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons, 
which, if treated by the Fouque process, 
would give some 37,500,000 gallons of 
industrial alcohol, a good part of the 
combustible necessary to the distilleries 
and fiber separators, and also a fertilizer 
which would reinforce the soil and im- 
prove its yield, 

As Mexican agave plantations gener- 
ally are of an area of from 5,000 to 12,- 
000 acres, many important distilleries 
might be installed for alcohol produc- 
tion. It is believed that the cost price 
would be less than in the French African 
Colonies, inasmuch as the alcohol yield 
per quantity of juice treated is higher 
In Mexico because of the more favor- 
able climatic conditions and the larrer 
quantity of lime and mineral products, 
found in the soil. 

Also, the exploitation of agave planta- 





magnesia, 5 pounds of phosphoric acid, | 
2 pounds of soda, and 0.75 pounds of 


Monsieur Fouque judges the following ! 


exploitation of agave plantations in ac- 
cordance with his process: 
1. Not less than 15 inches nor more | 
than 50 inches of rainfall, with the dry 
season regularly indicated; 
A soil permeable and moderately 
, containing a certain quantity of 
lime; j 
3. —At least 3,500 acres of planta-; 


possible, and not in danger of being 
flooded; 
4.—Abundance of water supply; 
5.—Sufficient supplies of firewood or 
other combustible to be used in conjunc- 





from the fiber waste; 

6.—Facility of transport by roads to} 
railway and by railway to port of ship- 
ment; 

7.—Possibility of engaging sufficient 


ing the entire year and an extra 700 for 
5,000 acres during the dry season, when 
the leaves are gathered and the scutch-! 
ing accomplished—some seven months of 


the year). de tions is generally continued during the 
_ Under these conditions, M. Fouque be-| entire year in Mexico, whereas in Africa 
lieves that the average yearly produc-| the gathering of the sisal leaves and the 
tion per acre in French West Africa may) process of scutching are only undertaken 
reach from 10 to 12 tons of leaves, 600) during seven months of the year, from 
to 800 pounds of saleable fiber, and 80) November to June. 


by means of a system of piping through } 


6. A system of steam piping permit- | 


9. A still used only for the production | 
of distillation water of low temperature. | 
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Agriculture 


Campaign to Eradicate Infestation 


Of Gipsy Moth Progressing Favorably 


Spread of Pest Largely Checked in New England, New 
York and New Jersey. 


reduced it may overflow into the zone 
and the results so far obtained be lost. 
Heavy defoliation occurred this sum- 
mer in Maine, New Hampshire, and east- 
ern Massachusetts, and small stripped 
areas appeared in essternm Wermont and 
ina few towns in Massachusetts west of 
the Connecticut River. A _ preliminary 
estimate indicates that the total acreage 
defoliated will be greater than last year. 


Spread of Defoliation 


In Northern Section 

The results of the gypsy-moth work in 
New Jersey during the last year have 
been very encouraging. Only small colo- 
nies of the insect were found and these 
have been thoroughly treated and all the 
adjacent area sprayed. These infesta- 
tions were found in the’ old infested 
towns and most of them were jn wood- 
land. Progress on this project has ) en 
satisfactory, and the areet that mu \\e 
inspected is decreasing each year. 


Agriculture Reports 


To Congress Redue 


The Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration has _ reviewed the gypsy: 
month situation im a statement Just made 
public by the Depaitment of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The work in the barrier zone in west- 
ern New England and eastern New York 
indicates that the areca is freer from in- 
festation in the norihern and southern 
parts, The territory in southwestern 
Massachusetts amd northwestern Con- 
necticut, and im New York adjoining to 
the west, has deweloped more gypSy-moth 
colonies than last year. 


Lighter Infestation 
Expected Next Year 


These colonies have all been — thor- 
oughly treated, and it is believed that the 
infestation next’ year will be lighter un- 
less new colonies are found in the wood- 
lands that have mot yet been eXamined. 

In the territory directly west of the 
Connecticut River, which extends to the 
eastern line of the barrier zone, all the 
towns are more or less infested and the 
insect has inex cased and spread locally 
during the last year. 

In some of the towns the insect occurs! 
in nearly every sectior and the local fa- 
cilities for comtrol are entirely inade-| 
quate. 

The abundance of the insect in this 
area seriously threatens the progress 
‘ which has beem made in the barrier zone 
}and a wide protective strip should be 
| cleared of serious infestation if the prog- 
ress which already has been made is to 
be maintained. Unless this serious in- 
festation immediately east of the zone is 


' 


Many Annual Staterments D: 
continued When Found t 
Have Little Value. 


The Department of Agriculture h. 
discontinued a number of reports th: 
had been required to be made to Co 
gress annually, according to a statemen 
just made public at the Department, The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Secretary’s Memorandum No, 
which follows, marks the pass‘ 
number of the reports which t. 
partment has been required to m 
annually to Congress under various laws. 

Some of the more bulky and time- 
consuming of these, notably the reports 
on travel out of Washington, suppres- 
sion of contagious diseases of domestic 
animals, and list of employes in the 
meat-inspectfon service, have been pre- 
pared year after year with marked ab- 
us sence of enthusiasm owing to a convic- 
ing of much larger quantities for theltio that the reports were destined to be 
manufacture Of carburants an alcohol|turied unread in the files of Congress. 
mixture, it is believed that France could) The Department had sought relief from 
absorb a great share of the Mexican|having to make some of these returns, 
production, im awaiting the. growth of|and other Departments made similar ef- 
the new plantations of agaves im the/forts, but nothing definite was accom- 
French colonies. plished until two years agro, when the 

The different varieties of agraves,|late Representative Madden took the 
whose tough fiber is called sisal, origi-| matter in hand, 

nated in Mexico, which country “is, still Representative Madden asked te Bu- 

; : aaa *\reau of Eofficiency to investigzate the whole 
| They have, however, been transplanted natter of the departmental reports to 
| and now grow quite abundantly in Brit- C ss T the de 
{ish Kenya, Hawaii, Zambezi, Jamaica,) ee he Bureau reumnester an 

ya, ’ , ’|partments to list the reports which they 


|the Bahama Islands, India, Florida,| : : 4 
oe a = *\were required to submit and appraise 
: French Wesct Africa, and Indo-China, the value of each, In this Department's 


| The annual world production of sisal response the notation “Of no utility to 


{ amounts to some 230,000 tons, Of which the De ” . = : 
s , -partment” was written opposite 
' Mexico produces some 150,000 tons, OT} most the reports in the list, the only 


about 65 per cemt of the total production. - : aie € 
The United States absorbs almost >| oon cake the nari “ 


tirely the Mexican production, the aver- . , 
age price durimg the past 10 years hay-|, The Bureau of Efficiency submitted 
ing been in the neighborhood of $200 per|its report, and the project was vigorously 
ton. | pushed we successful ——— in 
isal i i : i “Di tinuance of re- 
Sisal is cultivated on many plantations| Public No. 611, “Discont 
in a very priwaitive manner, producing| Potts made. to Congress, 35 PE - 
yearly only some 350 pounds of fiber to|Which is given on page Of ky eh 
each acre, whereas in British Kenya, Circular No. 99, This legislation in- 
where modern processes are utilized, the ee a bloc hag Pigeon de -  < 
ield is oximately 1,100 pounds mendations as to S 
oe a " required from the Department of Agri- 


acre. The aim of the Fouque Mission is om | t I 
to distill alcohol from the sisal -waste,|culture which it was believed might be 
discontinued. 


thus greatly imereasing the profits of 
sisal exploitatioms and at the same time 
supplying France with large quantities 
of industrial alcohol for use as a car- 


: 
| Board of Tax 
| Av ppeals = 


James M. Hays and Florence C. Hays 
v. Commisstorer of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14308. 

Gain from the sale of real estate 


alcohol from Mexico to the United States 
is inno way anticipated, but that the 
low production price should permit its 
utilization in Mexico and other countries} 
of Central and South America as a 
carburant. The chief aim, however, of 
the French project appears to be the ex- 
portation of alcohol from the ports of 
! Yucatan by tamnk-steamer to France, 
where, it is claimed, it could be sold with 
| ample profit at a much lower price than 
| beet-aleohol. 

As France is at present obliged to| 
import quantities of industrial alcohol 
from Germany anid is desirous of dispos- 
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Proposal to Increase 
Corn Tariff Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
proposed increase of 7% cents per 
bushel is necessary in order to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production. 

It is, therefore, respectfully requested 
that the Commission recommend to. the 
President that the duty om corn be in- 
creased from 15 cents to 22% cents per 
bushel. It is also urged that no further 
delays in the filing of evidence by in- 
terested parties be granted in this case, 
but that the case be expedited as much 
as possible in order that domestic pro- 
ducers may receive as early as possible 
the increased protection to which it is 


Decisions 
— of the— 





engaged in the wholesale grocery brok- | 4S merely nominal if it was used solely | 
erage business for from 10 to 20 vears|as a fund from which to advance sal- 
and devoted their entire time to the | aties, wages, etc., and to provide office 
business of the company. ;furniture, accommodations and _ equip- 

7. All accounts of canners and pack- | ment. Under such circumstances _ it 
ers represented by the company were | Played no integral part in the actual 
secured by its stockholders. | production of income. It was incidental 


~ ‘ it 2m YN "or , > Cor rat} } 
Sales and Business !to the earning power of the corporation 


Z | which functioned independently of it. | 
Handled by Stockholders |De Laski, etc., Co. v. Iredell, Collector, | 
8. Substantially all sales and_ busi- 


268 Fed. 377; affirmed 290 Fed. 955 (C. | icht t i aie inst| France which would result in the ex 
: 3 re cas: ages anita) (ene. Tit o prosecute claims agains -e ro é 
ness of the company were made and | ©: Soh: Tak anaes We Se Oe eaeien | 
handled by the stockholders. 


| served a direct and necessary function in such government in its courts, and there- plottation of sisal in its colonies, es- 
~~veet . iifeicnitin <-catenl rae jy | fore dismissed the suits for lack of juris- pecially in Senegal, Sudan, Volta, Ivory 
C ces oo agate sinter carrying on the business as it was in | *+9Fe& ’ . 
9. The salaries, wages, traveling ex- fact carried on, it was not to be classi- | diction. Coast, Dahomey, and Togo, all of which 
enses a deca ee at | ae é , vas SSI- : pas . ae’ 2 ' : = 
th and — hong map eee °1 | fied as merely nominal. R. H. Martin, The full text of the opinion of Judge countries are admirably suited to this 
: ye the year 1917 amounted | Inc., v. Edwards, 292 Fed, 258.” | Morton follows: | culture. 
0 $112,068.62. eS ee os : 
10. The company’s for | Article 72 of Treasury Regulation No.| These are units under the Tucker Act Plant Installations 
the year 1917 were approximately | : 
3 ‘ ‘ ximately | he he > al: 
$7,300,000. | be held to be nominal: 


41, in effect provides that capital shall|to recover from the United States in-| Ag Fouque Factory 
11. Commissions for the sales of 


It is stated that the explortation of this 


believed they are entitled. 


The court held that the United States, 
|by failing to object specifically to the| 
\failure of the petitions to allege residence! $60 to $68 per ton.of fiber, and $0.07 to 
| before entering a general appearance,| $0.12 per gallon of ‘alcohol. 
{waived the requirement of the sucker} When these prices for sisal fiber and 
| Act as to venue. | industrial alcohol are compared to those 

The court however held that the peti-| at present charged in France (approxi- 
tions were deficient in that they did not} mately $180 per ton for sisal fiber and 
allege that the government of the alien| $0.56 per gallon for industrial alcohol), 
accorded to citizens of the United States | it is easy to realize the economic value to 


subject to @ mortgage determined. 


a 


|that the cost price at the factory would 
be from $1.20 to $1.60 per ton of leaves, 


im every room 


Throw a switch —and you have your 


gross sales 


It is claimed that transportation ex- 


ae 1 : ; _ }come taxes alleged to have been wrong-| 

If the employment of such capital is |fully exacted. The plaintiff is. alleged in| 
goods made by the company were not 
collected until from 6 to 15 months after 


sales. 

12. The company did not guarantee 
any of its accounts with the principals 
for whom it sold goods on commission; | 
it did not buy or hold merchandise for | 
speculative purposes; its commissions or 
brokerage was based on a certain fixed 
charge and never on the rise and fall of 
the market. 

3. For the year 1917 the company 
had a net taxable income in the amount 
of $76,328.59. 

14. The company filed its Federal] in- 
come and war profits return about March 
1, 1918, and paid taxes on its income 
under Section 209 of the Revenue Act 
of 1917 and normal taxes as provided in 
the amount of $10,112.85. 

15. On April 16, 1925, plaintiff paid 
under written protest additional war 
profits and normal taxes of $14,764.13, 
with interest in the sum of $1,759.88, a 
total payment of $16,523.51. 

16. The company has filed its claim 
for refund in due form with the Collec- 
tor of Revenue for the Sixth District of 
Missouri for repayment to it of the sum 
of $16,523.51, with interest from April 
23. 1925, at 6 per cent. 

17,. The claim for refund was rejected 


y. 


necessitated by delay and irregularity in |each petition to be “e citizen of Greece,| penses on sisal fiber vary between $25 
| the receipts of fees, etc., or if such cap- 


ital is wholly or mainly used as a fund 


|from which to advance salaries, wages, 


etc., or to provide office furniture, ac- 


;commodations and equipment.” 


Company Traded 
On Its Own Account 


From these various declarations as to 
the meaning of nominal capital and 
from others to the same effect which 
might be cited, the conclusion is justified 
that where capital is not employed pri- 
marily as a means of producing the in- 
come which is to be taxed, but is em- 
ployed for the purpose of advancing 
salaries, wages, etc., and to maintain an 
office and business organization pending 
receipts of revenue from the business, it 
is nominal within the meaning of the 
statute. 

For what purpose was the 
capital of this company used? 

The business here was primarily a 
brokerage business conducted almost 
entirely by the stockholders and having 
its principal source of income in the 
form of commissions and sales made by 
the company, which commissions were 
not received for a considerable period of 
time after they were earned. But while 


invested 


residing and engaged 
Alexandria, Egypt.” 


in business in 
In the first peti- 


tion he is further alleged to have been distillation of alcohol would prove most 
a member of an English partnership hay-| useful in assuring the transport of the 
ing a branch office in Boston; and in| fiber to the coast in trucks using alcohol 
the second petition tc have been a mem-|a8 carburant; also, that any surplus of 
ber of a Massachusetts partnership lo-| alcohol might be disposed of, if so de- 


cated in Boston. 


The defendant filed in each case a gen-|!ine is sold as high as from $1 to $1.50 
eral demurrer, “that said petition does| Per, gallon. 


not state a cause ot action against this 
defendant,” to which was added as a sec- 
ond point that “it does not appear from 


and $70 per ton, according to the loca- 
tion of the plantations, and that the 
up 
sired, in African countries where gaso- 

The Fouque Mission arrived at the 


jlantation of the Societe des Agaves de 
iakandape near Kayes (French Sudan) 


said petition that this court has juris- during the month of December, 1926, car- 


diction of the suit.” Each demurrer be-}’ying with it factory installations and 
gins “Now comes the defendant by its) ==>} = 
attorneys and demurs to the petitioner’s| J,, at p. 12. 


petition filed herein and says,” etc. 

defendant’s appearance is 

it is without reservation. 
The only point argued for 


The 


alleged to be a resident of this district 


this court has no jurisdiction of the suit.|its demurrer that it appeared specially, 
In Hvolslef v. U. S., 237 U. S. 1, it was|it raised by that pieading not simply 
held that the residental requirement of|the question of the jurisdiction of such 
the Tucker Act (see U. S. Comp. Stats.;a suit against the United States, but 
Sec. 1575) “was but « modal and formal) also that of the merits, seeking, and 
one which could be waived, and must b«|thus obtaining, a decision as to the con- 


not speciai;} more 


2 the de-|as to venue of the Tucker Act, the court 
fendant is that as the plaintiff is not| saying: 


Co. v. U. S., 237 U. S. 19, a demurrer 


aoreney drawn than the present 
one was held to waive the requirement 


“While the Goverrment asserted in 


S Un 


deemed to be waived in the absence of| stitutionality of the tax, and hence of 


specific objection upun this ground be- 
fore pleading to the merits. Hughes, 


) 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


OME Away FROM 


choice of two programs. Press a valve— 
amd you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog—am_d it’s sent 


to yu. Wake in the morning, and 


fimnd the newspaper under your door. 
A Statler is your “home away from 
home.” 


Ther organiution oO, 
Oo Yatle 


There are Hotels Statler with radio ire every room: 


BOSTON + 
CLEVELAND 


BUFF ALO (Hotel Statler ard Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (eee! Pennylania, Seatler~Operated) 


v r 


HOTELS STATLER 


7.700 ROOMS WITEX BATH AND RADEO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED EN ALL ROOMS. 


fa 


we 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED 


Are PRESENTED 
Whitnout COMMENT By THE 


HEREIN, BEING 


UNITED States DaILy 


Commerce 


Foreign Ships Carry 
Bulk of America’s 


Overseas Commerce 


Trade of Various Districts Is 
Analyzed by Director of 
Research of Shipping 
Board. 


Publication of a statistical state- 
ment by the Director of the Bureau 
of Research of the United States 
Shipping Board, Alfred H. Haag, 
on American foreign trade during 
the fiscal year 1927, was begun in 
the issue of September 4. 

According to Mr. Haag, more than 
4,000 foregn- flag vessels of 33 
countries carry more than 66 per 
cent of America’s foreign trade. 
The foreign trade of the North 
Atlantic district and the South 
Atlantic district was analyzed by 
Mr. Haag. His statement, contain- 
ing analyses of foreign trade of 
other districts, concludes in full 
text: 

The Gulf District foreign trade of 21,- 
600,000 tons included imports of 7,100,000 
tons and exports of 14,500,000 tons. 

Gulf District imports from the United 
Kingdom were in excess of 124,000 tons, 


the principal commodities received being! 


creosote oil, vegetable products and 
manufactures of textiles and metals. 
Imports from North Atlantic and Bal- 
tic Ejurope were approximately 32,000 
tons and consisted principally of paper 


stock, paper and metallic ores. 

From the Havre-Hamburg Range the 
Gulf District received more than 500,000 
tons which included large shipments of 
paper stock, paper, miscellaneous manu- 
factures and fertilizers. 

South Atlantic Europe sent nearly 10,- 
000 tons, the principal commodities 
this trade being cabinet woods 
fruits. 

The West Mediterranean region con- 
tributed 44,000 tons, made up of cabinet 
woods, vegetable products, fruits, ores 
and manufactures of textiles and clays. 

Imports from the West Indies exceeded 
2,600,000 tons, more than one-half of 
which was crude petroleum. This region 
also contributed more than 1,000,000 tons 
of sugar and molasses and large ship- 
ments of fruits. 

Imports from Mexico of 2,200,000 tons 
included 2,000,000 tons of crude petro- 
leum, 126,000 tons of fruits and 63,000 
tons of fibers and grasses. 

Nearly 700,000 tons of import cargo 
were received from Central America, the 
principal commodities included in this 
total being fruits, cabinet woods and 
coffee. 


Imports of approximaiely 270,000 tons} 


were received from the North Coast 
South America; the principal commodi- 
ties were metallic ores, crude oil, fer- 
tilizers and coffee. 

Coffee Important Import. 


Coffee was the most important import 
in the total of 200,000 tons received from 
the East Coast South America. Substan- 
tial tonnage of manganese, fertilizers 
and chemicals was also received from 
this region. 

The West Coast South America sent 
112,000 tons, nearly all of which was 
nitrates. 

In a total of 22,000 tons imported from 
West Africa, the most important item 
was cabinet woods. 


South and East Africa contributed 3,-} 


300 tons of miscellaneous products. 


Imports from the East Indies reached | 
6,000 tons, the principal component of 


which was fuits and nuts. 

The 50,000 tons imported from the 
Orient included fruits, vegetable prod- 
ucts, fibers, sugar and cabinet woods. 

From the India, Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea region imports aggregating 121,000 
tons were received. The principal com- 
modities included were manufactures of 
cotton and jute, and metallic ores. 

Paper is the most important commod- 
ity included in the 38,000 tons of imports 
from Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland 
received at Gulf District ports. 

Of the Gulf District total export trade 
of 14,500,000 tons, nearly 3,468,000 tons 
were sent to the United Kingdom. Nearly 


2,000,000 tons of this movement con-| 


sisted of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Large shipments of cotton, grain 
and lumber also went to the United 
Kingdom. 


Exports to North Atlantic and Baltic} 


Europe exceeded 830,000 tons. The prin- 
cipal commodities included in this move- 
ment were cotton, petroleum, oil cake 
and meal, phosphates and flour. 

Gulf District exports to the Havre- 
Hamburg Range were nearly 3,800,000 
tons. Petroleum and petroleum products 
constituted nearly one-third of this en- 
tire traffic, which also included large 
shipments of cotton, grain, flour, lumber, 
phosphates, sulphur, oil cake and meal. 

Exports to South Atlantic Europe were 
approximately 780,000 tons, nearly 70 
per cent of which was petroleum and 
petroleum products. Other commodities 
included in this movement were cotton, 
tobacco, phosphates, sulphur, lumber and 
coal. 

More than 1,400,000 tons were sent to 
West Mediterranean ports, the principal 
commodities included being petroleum, 
cotton, grain and lumber. 

Expoyts to the East Mediterranean 
and Black Sea exceeded 137,000 tons 
composed principally of grain and 
lumber. 

Exports to West Indies. 

More than 1,000,000 tons of cargo 
were dispatched by the Gulf District to 
the West Indies; the principal commodi- 
ties were petroleum products, grain, lum- 
ber and manufactures. 

Exports to Mexico exceeded 197,000 
tons and included substantial shipments 
of grain, lumber and sulphur. 

Export shipments to Central America 


in| 
and} 


| 


; America. 


Coast South America to a total of nearly 
760,000 tons. 

The 35,000 tons exported to the West 
Coast South America includes shipments 
of grain, petroleum, petroleum products, 
naval stores, lumber and iron and steel 
manufactures. 

Petroleum, petroleum products and 
lumber constitute the major portion of 
the 62,000 ton export movement to West 
Africa. 

More than one-half of the 120,000 
tons total exported to East’ and South 
Africa was petroleum and _ petroleum 
products. Shipments of lumber, phos- 
phates and sulphur were also sent to this 
region. 

Australasia absorbed more than 230,- 
000 tons of Gulf District products in 
1927, the principal commodities included 
being sulphur, phosphates and petroleum 
products. 

Exports to the Orient exceeded 690,000 
tons and included large shipments of cot- 
ton, petroleum, petroleum _ products, 
phosphates and manufactured goods. 

Exports of cotton and petroleum to 


|the India, Persian Gulf and Red Sea re- 


gion aggregated 246,000 tons. _ 

Exports of 16,700 tons to Pacific Can- 
ada consisted mostly of sulphur and 
| phosphate shipments. 

The principal commodities of export 
to Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland 
were sulphur, petroleum, phosphates and 
lumber, bringing the total destined to 
that region to 186,000 tons. 


Pacific Coast Distribution. 


trade of 14,800,000 tons included im- 
| ports of 2,800,000 tons and exports of 
12,000,000 tons. 

The United Kingdom sent 70,000 tons 
of cargo to the Pacific district during 
1927, the principal import commodities 
being manufactures of metals, textiles 
and clays. 

Imports from north Atlantic and Bal- 
tic Europe of 50,000 tons included ship- 
ments of paper, metal manufactures, 
ores and cabinet woods. 

The Havre-Hamburg range contrib- 
luted approximately 440,000 tons, the 
| principal commodities being manufac- 
jtures of metals and textiles, coal, paper 
| and fertilizers. 

The 5,000 tons of imports 
from south Atlantic Europe 
: shipments of cabinet woods, 
| etables and chemicals. 

Vegetable products and chemicals were 
the principal commodities included in the 
17,000 tons imported from the west 
Mediterranean region. 

Sugar was the principal item in the 
26,000 tons received from the West 
Indies. 

Mexico contributed 68,000 tons, in 
which ores was the principal commodity. 

Coffee and sugar are the outstanding 
commodities in the 53,000 tons of im- 
ports received from Central America. 

The north coast South America con- 
tributed 11,000 tons of coffee. 

Imports from the east coast South 
| America were nearly 125,000 tons. Cof- 
| fee, oil seeds, grain and fertilizers were 
the more important products involved in 
| this trade. 
| Ores, metals and nitrates were the 
| principal commodities included in the 
179,000 tons received from west coast 
South America. 

j Australasia contributed 27,000 tons, 
\fruits and nuts constituting more than 
| one-half of the entire import. 

Fruits and nuts are also the principal 
commodities in the 29,000 tons of im- 
ports from the East Indies. 

Imports from the Orient totaled 
734,000 tons and included a compre- 
‘hensive list of Oriental products, among 
| which were sugar, cabinet woods, wood 
| oil, vegetable products, fruits, wool, silk 
'and manufactures of textiles, metals and 
clays. 

From Pacific Canada imports in ex- 
cess of 977,000 tons were received, in- 
cluding large shipments of lumber, ores, 
coal, paper and manufactures of tex- 
tiles and metals. 

The total exports in 1927 from Pacific 
Coast ports amounied to 12,000,000 tons 
Of this amount 1,700,000 tons were ex- 
; ported to the United Kingdom. The 
| principal commodities included were pe- 
| troleum, grain, lumber, fruit and meat, 
| fish and dairy products. 

Shipments to nortn Atlantic and Bal- 
tic Europe amounted to 85,000 tons, and 
consisted principally of grains, fruit, oi} 
cake and meal. 

Some 580,000 tons moved to Havre- 
| Hamburg Range, the principal commodi- 
| ties being petroleum, grain, fruits, ores. 
lumber, cotton and copper. 

The movement to south Atlantic Eu- 
rope aggregated 80,000 tons, and con- 
sisted largely of grain and petroleum. 

One hundred and thirty thousand tons 
| were exported to west Mediterranean 
| ports, the principal movements being in 
grain, petroleum, lumber and ores. 

Only 3,000 tons were sent to east 
Mediterranean and Biack Sea ports, and 
this consisted mostly of petroleum with 
small amounts of meat and fruits, 

Exports to Mexico. 

The West Indies received about 87,000 
tons from the Pacific district during 
1927, petroleum, lumber, vegetables, 
meats and fruit making up most of the 
tonnage. 
| Exports to Mexico aggregated 210,000 
jtons. The principal commodities were 
petroleum, lumber, vegetables and meats. 

More than 1,000,000 tons were ex- 
ported to Central America, over 90 per 
cent of this movement being petroleum. 
Other commodities shipped were grain 
flour and lumber. F 

About 20,000 tons moved to the north 
coast South America. This was made 
up mostly of lumber and machinery. 

Nearly 800,000 tons were exported to 
the east coast South America. The prin- 
cipal commodities in this trade were 
petroleum, lumber and fruits. 

About 850,000 tons moved from the 
Pacific district to the west coast South 
This consisted principally of 
petroleum, lumber, grain, flour and ma- 
chinery. 

No movements were recorded to West 
Africa ports, but about 25,000 tons, 
mostly lumber, moved to south and east 
Africa. 

The exports to Australasia ports 
amounted to nearly 1,100,000 tons. The 


| 


received 


ores, veg- 











were approximately 347,000 tons, nearly 
one-half of which consisted of petroleum 
and petroleum products. Other commodi- 
ties shipped in substantial quantities 
were grain, flour, lumber and manu- 
factures, 

The export of 78,000 tons to North 
Coast South America was largely com- 
posed of coal and lumber. Large ship- 
ments of lumber, petroleum, petroleum 
products, grain and manufactured ar- 
ticles bring the total export to the East 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


principal commodities were lumber and 
petroleum, with smaller movements of 
fruits, paper and chemieals. 

Shipments to the East Indies totaled 
190,000 tons, with petroleum, lumber, 
mae and paper composing the greater 
part. 

Shipments to the Orient reached a 
total of nearly 4,000,000 tons. The prin- 
cipal commadities involved were petro- 
leum, lumber, grain, flour, ores, ferti- 
lizers, paper, cotton and meats. 

Small Shipments to India. 

Only 7,000 tons moved to the India. 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea regions and 
this consisted mostly of lumber, with 
some meat and dairy products. 

The export movement to Pacific Can. 
ada amounted to nearly 900,000 tons. 
Nearly 80 per cent of this movement was 


The Pacific Coast district total foreign | 
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Foreign Trade 


petroleum, with smaller shipments of 
coal, fruit and chemicals. 

Exports to Atlantic Canada and New- 
foundland amounted to 315,000 tons, 
more than 300,000 tons consisting of 
petroleum and the remainder of lumber. 

Great Lakes District Imports and Ex- 
ports.—The Great Lakes District for- 


6,000,000 tons and exports of 7,000,000 
tons. 


While practically all this trade 


were received from the United Kingdom 
4,000 tons of clays and from North At- 
lantic and Baltic Europe 6,800 tons of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Iron and Steel 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products 
From Germany Show Increase in July 


Exports of iron and steel products from | against 396,524 tons in June and 353,815 


those of the preceding month, this time 
by 12,004 metric tons, the Commercial 


Attache at Berlin, Fayette W. Allport, | 


transacted with Canada, the records in-| Tadioed the Department of Commerce | the June trade of 163,394 tons and that 


dicate that during the year 1927, there! 


September 4. 


The report follows in full text: 

A total of 407,528 tons of iron and 
steel products were sent out from Ger- 
many to foreign markets during July 


: ‘ |Germany during July again exceeded tons in May. 
eign trade of 1927 included imports of} 


Imports, however, continued at vir- 
tually the same level as in June, there 
being a difference of but 23 tons between 


of July, 163,417 tons. 

Reports detailing production in Ger- 
many during July show that a total of 
1,034,694 tons of pig iron were melted 
during the month in 100 blast furnaces 
against 1,021,350 tons in 103 furnaces in 


( 


{ 
| June. The output of steel in July also 
| Was superior to that of June, totaling 


month, 1,294,538 tons, 

Germany’s export gain of 12,004 tons 
was not general throughout all branches 
of this trade, however, as there were but 
10 classes of prducts which showed in- 
creases against 11 which returned 
smaller tonnages. While the majority of 
the changes in the trade in the indi- 


vidual products were small there were 
several instances in which larger ton- 
nages were added to the exports of cer- 
tain products, the chief of these being 
the 9,197 ton gain ;1 plates and sheets; 
and the increases shown in bars and rods, 








THE FUTURE OF 
DODGE BROTHERS 
by 
CHRYSLER 


WALTER P. 


To me Dodge Brothers has always 
ranked as one of the great industrial 
properties of the world. 


operations. 


From the first, its products have been 


good, its policies wise, its ideals high, 


its principles sound. 


Every department of its operations 


We are giving and shall continue to 
give the closest personal supervision 
to every phase of Dodge Brothers 


Dodge Brothers will continue to pro- 


duce its own product, and Dodge 
Brothers Dealers will continue to 


market it. 


has attracted and continues to attract 


men of the first calibre; and the suc- 
cess of any enterprise depends upon 
the character of its man power. 


Its world-wide dealer organization 
ranks with the finest in the industry. 


progressive 


Its workmen and executives have 


received the invaluable benefit of 
Dodge training, and to them Dodge 
Brothers standards of integrity and 


quality are sacred. 


We know these men, for we |have 
the same kind at Chrysler, and I 
know that we can work enthusiasti- 
cally together and build for Dodge 
Brothers a future even greater than 
its great and distinguished past. 


per day. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Cars will con- 
tinue to bear Dodge Brothers good 
name, and to maintain the high and 


standards from which 


motor car buyers the world over have 
previously benefited. 


Production is increasing steadily and 
has now reached the impressive total 
of more than one thousand units 


Dodge Brothers as well as Chrysler, 
the dealers as well as the public, will 
reap benefits that can scarcely be 
estimated from this great cooperative 
union of plant facilities, financial 
power and engineeging resources. 


President, Dodge Brothers Corporation 


| 1,311,184 tons with that of the earlier| 
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6,562 tons; in wrought tubes, 6,468 tons; 
and in pig iron 2,928 tons. Offsetting 
these in part were large losses in ingots, 
5,476 tons; in rails, 4,581 tons; and in 
hoops and bands, 3,046 tons. 

The import condition was also reflected 
by trend of the trade in the several 
classes of material entering into the 
total movement, 11 gaining 10 showed 
reduced tonnages, and, as might be an- 
ticipated, the outstanding gains and 
losses were few in number and in com- 
paratively small amount. In fact the 
only gains in excess of 1,000 tons were 
those in bars and rods (4,199 tons), and 
in pig iron and ferroalloys (1,658 tons) 
the outstanding losses, by this same com. 
arison, being in rails (3,126 tons) ane 
ingots (2,570 tons). 
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Railroads 


Air Mail Service 
To Cross Australia 


Planned for 1929 


Five-Year Contract for 
Weekly Dispatch from 
Perth to Adelaide 
Is Awarded. 


A weekly transcontinental air mail | (most of the personnel being detailed to; 
ithe Bureau of Mines’ by that service), | 


service will be operated in Australia ext 
year, the Trade Commissioner at Mel- 
bourne, Elmer 
partment of Commerce September 
Passenger fare will be about $90. 
full text of the report follows: 

Contract for the new coast-to-coast 
service, from Perth .to Adelaide, a dis- 
tance of 1.500 miles, has already been 
awarded the Western Australian Air- 
ways. Ltd.. which now_ operates the 
Perth-Derby service. The transconti- 
nental route will be started in April, 
1929. according to contract. 

The contract is for a_ term of five 
years, and the service will be maintained 
once weekly in each direction. The ma- 
chines will leave Perth every. Tuesday 
after the arrival of the English mail, 
spending Tuesday night at. Forest and 
arriving in Adelaide on W ednesday in 
time to connect with the Melbourne ex- 
press on Wednesday afternoon. In this 
war, Adelaide and Perth will be brought 
within 24 hours of each other, and four 
days cut from the time between the 
posting of business mail in England and 
the perusal of it in Melbourne. 


Type of Planes. 

F-uy de Haviland “66 Hercules” air- 
planes, capable of carrying 14 passen- 
gers, will be employed in the service. 
The planes are similar to those now In 
use on the London-Paris and Cairo- 
Basra air routes. They will be engined 
with three British 450 horsepower Ju- 
piter engines, and the maximum speed 
will be 125 miles per hour. 
chine will cost £15,000. Large hangars 
and workshops of brick and steel will be 
erected: at Perth, Forest, and Adelaide, 
together with a hotel for passengers at 
Forest, in the center of the Nullarbor 
plains. c 

To facilitate night flying between Perth 
and a point 200 miles east of Forest, the 
government will supply £12,000 for 
beacons, as well as preparing airports 
and building the hotel at Forest, but 
Western Australian Airways (Ltd.) will 
have to provide the necessary hangars, 
workshops, ete., as well as operate and 
maintain the night lighting at its own 
expense. 

The company will be faced with an 
initial expenditure of about £100,000, in- 
cluding machines, buildings and equip- 
ment. The company will be guaranteed 
a loading of 600 pounds each trip, for 
which payment will be made at the rate 
of 12 shilling 8 pence a pound. It is ex- 
pected that the contract will bring in an 
average subsidy to Western Australian 
Airways of £70,000 a year for the first 
five years. 

All letters going by the route will be 
subject to a surcharge of 3 pence in ad- 
dition to the regular 142 pence postage. 


4, 
The 


Foreign Ships Carry 
Bulk of Oversea Trade 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
miscellaneous products of that region. 
The principal import from Canada was 
grain, which aggregated more than 4,- 


000,000 tons, a large part of which was! 


destined to - Transatlantic ports via 
United States ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Lumber, pulpwood, vegetable 
products and textile manufactures were 
the principal commodities imported for 
domestic consumption. 

With the exception of 1,300 tons of 
chemicals exported to the Havre-Ham- 
burg range and 700 tons of automobiles 
sent to the East Coast South America, 
the entire Great Lakes export movement 
of 9,000,000 tons was destined to Canada. 
Nearly 6,000,000 tons of coal were ex- 
ported in this trade, and grain ship- 
ments exceeded 2,000,000 tons. Other com- 
modities exported in substantial quanti- 
ties were iron ore, petroleum, iron and 
steel manufactures and sulphur. 

Shipbuilding Activities of the Princi- 
pal Maritime Nations—In conclusion, it 
may be of interest to note the progress 
made by the principal maritime nations 
with respect to their shipbuilding activi- 
ties for the period 1922 to 1927, inclusive. 

The merchant shipbuilding activities 


for ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, | 


suitable for transoceanic service disclose 
that, out of a total of 1,362 ships of 
approximately 8,000,000 gross tons, 
Great Britain has built 870 ships of 5,- 
409,320 gross tons, Germany 206 ships 
of 1,217,521 gross tons, Italy 88 ships of 
724,771 gross tons, France 109 ships of 


660,141 gross tons and Japan 71 ships of | 
325,290 gross tons, and the United States | 


18 of 195,191 gross tons. 

Naval shipbuilding activities for ves- 
sels laid down or appropriated for, con- 
tracted for, built and building, credit 
the British Empire with 55 vessels of 
335,769 tons, Japan 127 vessels of 401,- 
361 tons, France 120 vessels of 291,785 


tons, Italy 71 vessels of 151,374 tons, and | 


the United States with 19 vessels of 
157,790 tons. 


Loan Fund for Shipping 
Is Increased by Sweden 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

not been able to pay apprecialfe divi- 
dends to their shareholders since that 
time. Largely as a result of this situa- 
tion most of the shipping company shares 
have been below par since the war and 
it is therefore, impossible for them to 
increase their share capital. Conse- 
quently, the demands on the Government 
loan fund have increased rapidly. The 
Royal Swedish Board of Trade (Kom- 
merskollegium) has recommended that 
the fund be increased from 20,000,000 
crowns to 28,000,000 crowns. 

The government was of the opinion, 
however, than an increase to 25,000,000 
crowns was sufficient and suggested that 
this increase should be 
within two years, 2,500,000 crowns being 
added each year. At the same time the 
Government suggested that the interest 
rate on al! future loans be increased to 
5 per cent. The committee appointed by 
the Government recommended that the 


fund be increased by 3,000,600 crowns | 


instead of by 2,500,000 crowns during 
the fistal year 1928-29. This has been 
ey by the Riksdag. 


G. Pauly, advised the De- ! 


Each ma- | 


accomplished | 


Freight Rates 


Health of Miners Improved by Research 
On Effects of Gases and Dusts in Mines 


Employers and Employes Advised of Conditions Found to 
Be Dangerous to Workmen. 


| 
| 
| 


tributing the effort and information it is 
best fitted to give, 


The work of the Field Unit of the | 


Health Division is carried on in coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service 


|and in certain cases with mining organi- 
|zations and other agencies interested in 
industrial hygiene. 

For the most part the work consists of 


making studies and investigations rela- | 


jtive to mine sanitation with the object 
of determining the effect of sanitary en- 
|vironment as housing conditions, wash- 
}room facilities, waste disposal, mine at- 
jmosphere, etc., on the health of the 
|miner. These surveys are always made 
lat the request of or with the permission 
jof the mine operators, and the informa- 
{tion obtained is incorporated in a report 
ito the operator together with recommen- 
'dations and advice whereby it is thought 
any undesirable conditions may be im- 
| proved. 

| From time to time the general infor- 
mation gained by these studies is in- 
|corporated in publications, and through 
|their medium the causes of undesirable 
conditions as well as the methods which 


have been found most satisfactory in | 


jcombatting them are disseminated to the 
mining industry. At the.time of making 
these investigations, observations are 
made of the medical organizations and 
industrial hygiene. Reports dealing with 
‘these phases are also prepared and rec- 
ommendations made for the improvement 


of existing conditions, or for the installa- | 
tion of efficient medical organizations and | 


methods of hygiene 
lacking. 

Effects of Gases and Dusts 
On Workmen Studied 


| In addition to general sanitary survey 
;work the Field Unit conducts investiga- 
| tions relative to the effects of gases and 


where they are 


}dusts on the health of the workman. | 


During the past year an agreement was 
jentered into by the Bureau of Mines, 
jthe Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
jpany, and the Tri-State Zinc Ore Pro- 
ducers Association (composed of mine 
'operators of the three States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri) for the pur- 
|pose of expanding the clinic already in 
operation by the Bureau of Mines at 
Picher, Oklahoma, to afford facilities for 
|examining each workman in the district 
jat least once a year to determine the 
jeffects, if any, of the conditions under 


; Which they work on the health of the, 


| miners. 

A building adequate for the work has 
| been constructed and equipped, and is 
now in use. During the year 5,695 ex- 
jaminations of men and 260 of women and 
children were made; this, with 496 re- 
}examinations of men, made a total of 
|6,451 examinations. A large amount of 
'similar data have previously been ob- 
tained from the coal and iron mines of 


and California. 

The causes of death among miners in 
the principal mining districts of the 
United States are being studied for the 
purpose of ascertaining the diseases and 
| types of accidents most prevalent among 
| miners with the object of instituting pre- 
ventive measures. 

So far, data have been collected from 
jthe records of the States of Nevada, 


| 





ming. The study is partly completed in 
| Alabama and Utah and will be continued 
until figures have been obtained from all 
the principal mining districts of the 
country. 

The work of the Laboratory Unit of 


toxic action of poisonous and deleterious 
gases, vapors, and dusts; the investiga- 
jtion and devising of means and instru- 
;ments for detecting them, and the test- 
ing and developing of respiratory pro- 
tection for use in case it is necessary to 
encounter dangerous atmospheres. 

_ In many cases the scene of this work 
is transferred from the laboratory to 
the places of actual occurrence of trouble 
in the industry. In cases of emergency, as 
| mine explosions and mine fires where 
life and property are endangered, person- 
nel are detailed from the laboratory to 
give assistance in their particular field 
of work. This service is also extended in 
many cases to State mined departments 
and to mine operators. 

| The scope of the Laboratory Unit’s 





|researches and activities is too wide to 
;give in detail; also, the extensive ap- 
plication of the results to the industries 
other than mining and to the home must 
necessarily be briefed. However, the fol- 
\lowing will serve to give an idea of the 
type and character of work conducted: 
The Gas Laboratory is a specialized 
central laboratory for the purpose of 
|analyzing and examining gas samples 
collected in mines throughout the coun- 
try by the Bureau of Mines field engi- 
neers and frequently by State mine de- 
partmenis and works operators in con- 
nection with health and safety studies. 
These samples coinprise atmospheres 
take during (1) studies relative io im- 
provement of ventilation in r’ (2) 





the progress of the fire, as the composi- 
tion of the gas gives an indication when 


| the fire is out and the area is safe to| 
enter and recover; (3) samples taken in| 


connection with rescue and recovery work 
after explosions in order to safeguard 
jthe health and safety of the rescue 
| workers 
{ing and approval of mine equipment 


{when gas-air mediums are required to | 


| ascertain the safety of their use in po- 
| tentially gassy atmospheres. Approxi- 
| mately 2,000 samples were analyzed dur- 


‘Plant for Fruit Powders 
Planned in Porto Rico 





} 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the installation of a plant in Porto Rico 
jfor the conversion of fruit juices to a 
powdered form, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at San Juan, J. R. McKey. 
informs the Department of Commerce 
in a report just made public. 

The report follows in full text: 

Surplus juice resulting from the can- 
ning of grapefruit and pineapples will 
{be used as a raw product. The final 
; product will appear in a powdered form 
and is intended for use in bakery prod 
ucts and other places where liquid fla- 
|voring materials cannot be successfully 
| used. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Jing the year 1926, many of which in- 
volved the determination of six gas con- 
stituents in each sample and most of 
which were analyzed in duplicate. 


| The Laboratory Unit also conducts re- | 


search work pertinent to the toxic limits | 
and physiological effects of gases, as 
carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, sul- 
phur dioxide, etc., as well as devises ap- 
paratus and methods for their detection. 
Some of the laboratory and field studies 
which have been recently completed are 
the physiological effects of long ex- 
posures to low concentrations of carbon 
monoxide such as would be encountered 
in mines where the air would be slightly 
‘contaminated with mine fire gases,' 
afterdamy from explosions, inadequate 
ventilation after blasting, or in automo- 
| bile garages, vehicular tunnels, around 
blast furnaces, and many other places 
in the industries. 

This work supplements previous work 
jdone in connection with the ventilation | 
'of the Liberty vehicular tunnels, Pitts- 
burgh Pa., which are now in use, and the | 
{Holland tunnels. New York City, which 
| were opened in November, 1927. Other 
|major work conducted by the laboratory | 
| has dealt with the health hazards in the 
use of ethyl gasoline, the toxic gases} 
| given off in the handling and refining of 
high-sulphur crude oil; hydrogen sul- 
phide poisoning in oil fields, in tunnels | 
land in caisson work; and the use of| 
| helium-oxygen mixtures instead of air| 
|for deep diving and work under high} 
| pressures, | 

The Gas Masks and_ Respirators 
Laboratory investigates the use and suit-| 
ability of industrial masks and respirators 
|for encountering atmospheres containing | 
toxic and deleterious industrial gases and | 
dusts as occurs in mines and metallurgical 
|plants, leaks from refrigerating ma- 
chines, during fire-fighting by municipal 
fire departments or in mines, railroad 
tunnels, etc. 

One of the principal duties is to make 
rigorous tests of masks submitted for the | 
purpose by the manufacturer. If the appli- 
ance equals or exceeds certain test re- 
| quirements, the manufacturer is granted 
an approval plate which he is permitted to 
display on his product, thereby giving 
the consumer a certification of its 
jquality. If the device fails to meet| 
the equirements the manufacturer 
is advised and given recommendations | 
for improvement. | 
Device Records Amount 


Of Carbon Monoxide in Air 
A development of this laboratory is an 


| 


| tributors 


Producer to Cease 
Fixing Resale Price 


For Carbide Lamp 


Trade Commission Also Ac- 
cepts Pledge of Maker of 
Extracts to End Decep- 
tive Advertising. 


S 


| 


The Federal Trade Commission Sep- 
tember 4, announced the issuance of 
stipulations No. 277 and 278 in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of carbide 
lamps and of concentrates and extracts. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 


. . | 
A corporation manufacturing carbide 


lamps for miners has signed a stipula- 
tion agreement with the Federal Trade 
Commission to discontinue attempts to 
maintain resale prices. The company 
agreed to cease and desist from: 

(a) Seeking and securing advice and 
assistance of its distributors and other 
trade im the compilation and fixing of 


'resale prices to be observed by said dis- | 
tributors and other trade in various terri- | 


tories and to be enforced by respondent; 
Price Pledges Are Prohibited. 

(b) Seeking and securing assurances 
and promises, generally from its distrib- 
utors and other trade, to maintain said 
resale prices thus fixed; , 

(c) Requiring protective distributors 


land other trade to give assurances and 


promises to maintain resale prices fixed 
by respondent either independently or in 
cooperation with its distributors and 
other trade, as a condition precedent to 
opening accounts with such prospective 
distributors and other trade; 


(d) Seeking and securing, either di- | 
rectly or through salesmen, the coopera- | 


tion of said distributors and other trade, 
in reporting the names of, and other in- 
formation relative to competitors and 
others who do not maintain said resale 
prices; ; 

(e) Refusing to sell and threatening 
to refuse to sell its products to such dis- 
and other trade who do not 
maintain, or who are reported as failing 
to maintain said resale prices; | 

(f) Discriminating in price in favor 
of distributors and other trade who main- 
tain its resale prices by allowing more 
favorable trade discounts to such dis- 
tributors than are allowed to those who 
do not maintain its resale prices; 

(zg) Seeking and securing by any 
means whatsoever promises or agree- 
ments from alleged price cutters that 
such offenders will maintain suggested 
resale prices as a condition to further 


| supplying said offenders with products; 


(h) Securing or seeking to secure by 
personal solicitation or by other means 
the cooperation of its distribtors and/or 


apparatus which will continuously record 
the amount of carbon monoxide in the 
air of mines, tunnels, public garages, | 
etc. Fourteen of these are at work in} 
the Holland tunnels for the purpose of 
safeguarding the health and safety of 
the public and also as a control for the 
jventilation system This device has 


other trade to maintain and enforce any 
system of resale prices whatsoever. 

A corporation manufacturing concen-| 
trates and extracts has signed a stipula- 
|tion agreement with the Federal Trade 
Commission to discontinue use of the; 
|words “grape” or “cherry” in advertise- | 


ne ee 


Trade Practices 
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Mining 


Non-Competitive M akers of Clothing | 
Urged to Cooperate in Export Selling 


Joint Employ 


ment of Traveling Representative Recom- 


mended by Department of Commerce. 


! 
| 
Textile Division, in referring to Mr. 
Hunt’s observations, states that “it is be- 
lieved his ideas should be expanded to 
allow the traveling representative to 
fede more than one country, and to ap- 
portion his local agencies according to 
!market conditicns, their ability, topog- 
| raphy, purchasing power, etc., instead of 
|by geographical boundaries. ; 
“Mr. Hunt’s remarks on the subject of 
the cooperative export group for Colom- | 
| bia, follow in full text: ‘ 
| No single export concern (with pos- 
sibly a few exceptions) can come into a 
market such as this, choose and appoint | 
an agent who is able to give specialized | 
attention to its line and who will be will-| 
jing at the same time to eancel all other 
'agencies down to the point where he can! 
adequately cover the market and derive 
a fair income by intensive work on the} 
lone line, when he can approximate the 
same income by the business that comes | 
without serious effort on his part from| 
j his many agencies. : 

If, however, a reasonable combination | 
of American agencies which would be 
noncompetitive but coordinative and sup-! 
‘plementary to each other, could be of- 
fered an agent, and he could be afforded 
the opportunity to take them jointly in 
substitution for his existing conglomera- 
tion (gradual substitution being under- 
stood, of course), the offer would doubt- 
less in many cases be more enticing. — 

If, for example, four or five (possibly 
‘up to 10) manufacturers of various lines 
lof noncompetitive machinery would agree 
that their lines might be satisfactorily 
handled by one agent and they would co- 
operate in the matter of representations, 
they would have taken the first long step 
toward the solution of their marketing 
problems in Colombia. In this hypo- 
thesis, it is believed, lies the principle | 
for the solution of the agency difficulty. 
Exporters must cooperate in the matter 
of selecting agencies in Colombia or sat- 
|isfactory results are not to be obtained 
in 90 per cent of cases. : 

Among the advantages of cooperative | 
arrangements would apparently be the | 
following: 

First—The exporters could control 
rather than be controlled by their local 
agents through their ability to deprive 
him of all the cooperative lines if he | 
proved inactive, or otherwise unsatisfac- | 
tory. (It does not involve a great deal 
of sacrifice on the part of an agent to 
give up one agency among 20 when 10 
others are awaiting acceptance or have 
already been accepted by neglected be- | 
cause of an oversupply.) | 2 | 

Second.—The manufacturers could de-| Removal of Condition Imposed! 
termine the lines to which their agent 





| should devote his time and attention, and 


insist that he exert his salesmanship on 
those American lines rather than, as at 
present, to permit him to carry an Amer- 
ican and a European line of the same 
commodity. 
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that the relationship established would 
be more like that of an export combina- 
tion and a foreign manager-salesman, 

It is realized, of course, that any plan 
which contains an element of coopera- 
tion, will not find practicable and ready 
acceptation by all export concerns. 
concerns have sufficiently broad and 
varied lines, perhaps, to warrant the ap- 
pointment of separate agents under con- 
ditions which will insure concentrated 
effort on their individual lines. In all 
cases where possible this should be done, 

Other concerns will doubtles find it to 
their advantage to appoint no local 
agents but to cover the Colombian mar- 
ket by one or more traveling salesmen 
sent from the home office. To these lat- 
ter classes of concerns these suggestions 
are not directed. They are addressed 


rather, to that largest class of all, the| 
maintain } 


manufacturing concerns who 
export departments more or less as ad- 
juncts to their general marketing or- 


| ganization, 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public | 
! 


September 4 by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission are summarized as follows: | 


No. 19560.—Berney Bond Glass Company v. 
Boston & Albany Railroad et al. Decided 
July 25, 1928. 

Sixth-class rates on cullet (broken glass), 


,in carloads, from points in Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, New York, New Je 


sey, Mary- 
land and 


Pennsylvania over interstate 
routes to Clarion, Pa., found unreasonable 
but not unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. Reparation 
awarded. 


| No. 17468.—Philip Carey Company et al. y. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided August 9, 1928. 
Rates on building and roofing material, 


jin carloads, from Lockland, Carthage and 


Cincinnati, Ohio, to destinations Mis- 
:ouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 


in 


plaint dismissed. j 


Revision of Terms | 


Of Bond Issue Asked 


| 
| 


Some | 


by ‘Tue UNitep States Daivy 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 


| 


| Rate complaints made public by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission on 
| September 4 are summarized as follows: 

No. 21269, National Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad et al. Asks Commission to 
require establishment of reasonable joint 
through rates on fullers earth between 
points in Georgia and Florida and points 
in western Pennsylvania, western New 
York, West Virginia, Indiana and 
Illinois. 

No. 21269, Owl Creek Phosphate Mining 
Company of Lakeland, Fla., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. Requests Commission to 
prescribe reasonable joint through rates on 
phosphate rock, carloads, between Banotis, 
Fla., and Anniston, Ala., and other points 
in Georgia and Florida. Claims reparation. 

No. 21270, Roach Creek Coal Mines, Inc., 
of Cincinnati et al. v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
et al. Ask Commission to require de- 
“endants to perform transportation services 
betwen Roach Creek Junction and Roach 
Creek, Tenn., or in lieu thereof to make 
reasonable allowance to complainants, 
Claim reparation. 

No. 21271, Menasha Printing & Carton 
Company of Chicago v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on fiber board, pulpboard or 
strawboard cartons, without wooden 
jframes, corrugated or other than cor- 
rugated, knocked down, printed or im- 
printed or not, straight carloads and also 
jin mixed carloads with adding machines 
}paper and other articles from Menasha, 
| Wis., to points on defendants’ lines in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
other States. Claims reparation. 


Railway Electrification 
Is Progressing in Spain 


Ohio, 





Work on electrification of some of the 

existing steam railway lines in Spain 
proceeded actively in 1927, particularly 
in the sections operated by the Norte 
Railroad from Barcelona to Manresa and 
from Barcelona to San Juan de Las 
Abadesas, and on lines in the Bilbao dis- 
trict, it is stated by the Consul at Barce- 
lona, John S. Calvert, in a report made 
; public September 4, by the Department 
| of Commerce. The full text of the re- 
| port follows: 
; . American equipment is largely used in 
j the electrification of these lines, al- 
; though the electric locomotives, 35 in 
number, are being constructed in Bil- 
boa, with Swiss motors. 

In the latter part of the year a con- 
tract for the electrification of the rail- 
road from Palma to Soller, on the Ise 
land of Mallorca, was let to the Barce- 
Jono branch of the German firm, A. E. 


G. 1ens, 
_— 


Alabama, the zinc-lead mines of Okla- | 
homa, and the gold mines of Nevada 


California, Arizona, Colorado, and Wyo- | 


|the Health Division deals mainly with | 
!scientific research of the properties and | 


from sealed mine fire areas to actermine | 


and (4) the development, test- , 


| other uses, as in the testing of household 
gas appliances and investigative work 
dealing with carbon-monoxide poison. | 
Another accomplshment of importance | 
{to industrial hygiene has been the de- 
| velopment of a readily portable and effi- | 
cient apparatus for the collection of at- | 
|mospheric dust samples which serve as 
a basis for evaluating health hazards as 
iwell as testing the efficiency of devices | 
‘and procedures for allaying or prevent- | 
ing the formation of dusty atmospheres. | 
, This latter is of outstanding importance | 


| 


‘in metal mines and stone quarries as a} 
mitigation against silicosis (stonemason’s 
or miner’s consumption) and in coal! 
|mines as a preventive measure against | 
| disastrous coal-dust explosions. 

The Pathological and Physiological lab- 
oratory usually works in conjunction | 
with the other laboratories and with the | 
| Field Unit in conducting studies and re- 
searches dealing with the physiological | 
effects and pathological changes attend- 
{ing exposure to air containing various 
|gases and dusts of known or unknown 
toxic action and effect on health. 

In addition to this, specific studies are 
undertaken, as pathology of carbon- | 
monoxide poisoning, pathological changes | 
attending exposure to various gases, 
vapors and dusts fund in the industries, 
an important one of which is a study of 
|the action of mineral dusts, with especial 
|reference to the occurrence of silicosis. 
| This has a practical application in the 
itesting of inert rock dusts with which 
the workings of many mines are now pe- 
| riodically coated to render the coal dust 
|nonexplosive lest in the zeal of prevent- 
{ine coal-dust explosions another health 
j hazard will be incurred. 


| . 
Pollution of Streams 


By Wastes Investigated 

| The Stream Pollution Laboratory is| 
| primarily engaged in studying the fac- 
tors underlying the formation of acid 
mine drainage, its amount and possible 
means of disposal. To this cnd surveys 
are made of the character and amount | 
of acid water given off by mines in cer- 
tain districts and its influence on the! 
local streams. In these, the examination 
starts at the source of formation in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine and is then fol-| 
lowed out until it issues as a stream or | 
is pumped from the mine. Particular 
|attention is given to the potential acid- | 
‘forming constituents throughout the 
|course of the water and after the drain- | 
age enters fresh water streams its dis- 
'sipation is observed. | 

In connection with these surveys par- 
ticular attention has been given to drain- | 
age from abandoned or  worked-out 
mines. As these are no longer a source | 
of revenue, little attention is paid to 
jthem though they usually continue to 
| give off acid drainage for many years. It | 
jappears, however, that natural caving 
which apparently shuts off the air and 
consequently the oxygen which is re- 
quired to form acid mine water, grad- | 
ually lessens the acidity of the water. | 
In view of this a study is in progress | 
relative to hastening the improved qual-| 
ity of water by sealing these mines im-| 
mediately after they are worked out or! 
abandoned, as well as applying the same | 
method to the many mines of this class 
that now exist. 

The information obtained by the 
Health Division as a whole is dissem- 
jinated to the industry and the public 
through the medium of Government pub- 
| ications, the technical press, and through 
| special courses of instruction carried on 
by the field employes of the Health and 
Safety Branch. Also, this is 
jmented in a large measure by 
}spondence and personal contact, 








supple- | 
corre- | 


}uary 21, 1928, increased the .postal rates | 


| free lessons in acronautics will be given. the fact thei May, 1928, 


} Aviacion. 


ments in such a way as to indicate that! 
the concentrates sold by the company | 
contain the actual fruit of the grape or 
the cherry. | 
The company also agreed to discon- specialization, and avoid having the 
tinue pictorial advertising that implied;same agent handle machinery, dry | 
that its concentrates and extracts con-; goods, shoes, jewelry, and whatever else 
tained the actual fruit or juice of the, might come his way by chance. a 
grape or the cherry. Fourth.—The manufacturers could di- 
vide the expense of sending to Colombia 
'a good man to arrange for the necessary | 
agencies in the first place, and, also, of 
making such periodical trips as might 
be necessary to keep the agent up to 
date and active. These expenses are fre- 
quently burdensome or prohibitive to in- 
r- dividual exporters and this fact is some- | 
itimes taken advantage of in various ways ! 
|by the agents. Increased efficiency should | 
Sees a lresult at less expense. | 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | Fifth.—In appropriate cases, other ex- | 
highway connection with the rest of Mex-| jenses might be divided, such as adver- | 
ico and can only be reached by somewhat tising, display space for stock exhibits, | 
irregular shipping service. For some and traveling expenses for agents. 
time the Government has been anxious Sixth,—A closer check could be main- | 
to overcome this by establishing air tained on the general activity and busi- | 
transportation between Mexico City 0©) nes. practices of the agents through the 
Vera Cruz and the principal commercial supervising representative. | 
centers of the southeastern states. An-| Seventh.—Perhaps the most important | 
other example of the exceptional advan- | advantage would be the deeper sense of | 
tages offered by aeronautics in Mexico is | responsibility created on the part of the | 
the fact that the trip can be made from agent toward his principals and the fact 
Mexico City to Tampico in only two or|—, sae ae su 
three hours by plane, while it requires z 
over 27 hours by rail. ‘American Valve Abrasives 


Outstanding development in interest | a > 
Adopted in Australia | 


Exporters Could Insist 


Upon Specialization 
Third.—The exporters could insist upon } 


Mexico Lays Plans 
To Develop Aviation 


Airplanes Expected to Ove 
come Transport Problems. 





during the present year has been the an- | 
nouncement of the intention of the Fed- | 
eral Government to establish an air mail| American valve grinding compounds | 
service from Mexico City to the Texas! are offered a very good market in Aus- 
border at Nevo Laredo, connecting with tralia, according to a statement by the 
the United States air mail service at, Automotive Division, just made public by 
that point. An executive decree of Jan- the Department of Commerce. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
Valve grinding compounds are im- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on first class mail for the purpose of 


‘creating a fund with which to establish’ ported by most Australian wholesale ac- 


this service. It is announced that six cessory houses, who in turn supply the 
planes, manufactured in the United local garages-and motor engineers. The 
States, have been ordered for use in es- water compound is most favored at the 
tablishing this service. present time in preference to the grease 
The Mexican Aviation Co., which is compound. The water compound is a simi- 
said financed largely with American cap- lar mixture to the grease but it con-| 
ital, now has a contract with the Govern- tains grease mixed with water. 
ment for carring the mails between Mex-| Valve grinding compounds in one! 
ico City, Tuxpan and Tampico. This|pound tins and over are allowed into 
service was inaugurated on April 15,| Australia free of duty. In packages un- 
1928. President Calles has insisted that|der one pound they are dutiable under 
the air mail service between Mexico City ,item 79, at 20 per cent British prefer- 
and the frontier be established directly | ential tariff and 30 per cent general, in- 
by the Government itself, using Mexican cluding goods from the United States. | 
personnel as far as possible. | Most of the American valve grinding 
Interest in Construction {compounds come in already packed in 
Another important development has Seven ounce cans or four ounce cans. The 
been incresing interest in the construc-,duty does not affect their sale because | 
tion of planes in Mexico. There is a of the marked preference for them over | 
factory at Tiajuana, Lower California, other foreign products. 
preee ae the Fabrica Constructora de 
Aereaplanos, S. A. This company con- ale 
structed the plane used by Major Fierro Declin« 
of the Mexican Army Air Service dur- 
i er non-stop flight from Mexicali 
to Mexico City on May 30, 1928. It is r Eade - rt 
understood that the president of the The number of employes reported by| 
Fabricia Constructora de Aereaplanos, S.|Class I railways as of the middle of the} 
A., has reached an agreement with the|month of May was 1,709,721, according 
Federal Government to take charge oi |to ihe Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
a national airplane construction company monthly compilation of railway wage 
to be located at Mexico City. |statistics just made public. The total 
The Mexican Aeronautical Association,| compensation for the month was esti- 
which was organized on January 23, mated at $242,880,334, 
1928, has been very active in promoting) Compared with the returns for the 
interest in aeronautics in Mexico. In ad- | corresponding months last year, the sum- 


Shown in Number 
Of Employes of Railroads | 


| dition to the regular meetings and lunch-| mary for May, 1928, shows for every 


eons held by the association, its mem- reporting group a decrease in the num- 
bers indulge in other forms of propa-|ber of employes, and in the average} 
ganda. Plans are now being completed number of hours of all employes per} 
to organize branches of the association’ working day. The total number of em- 
in the principal cities of the interior. ployes decreased 83,420, or 4.65 per cent. 
The association is also arranging to in- Owing to an increase in the average} 
augurate a civil avistion school, where hourly carnings, the statement says, and 
had one more} 
working day than May, 1927, the total 
compensation decreased only 2.51 per| 

‘ 


The association also has established an 
official publication to be known as 
jcent, 


| By I. C. C. Is Sought. 
| The Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisi- 
‘ana Railway and the Chicago, Rock, 
|Island & Pacific Railway have petitioned 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission for | 


| 
' 
' 


|a reconsideration of its order of March 


2, 1926, which authorized the Louisiana 


j}company to issue $1,600,000 of its first 


mortgage bonds and to deliver them to 
the Pacific company at par, in repay- 
ment for money advanced in respect of 
additions and betterments to the Louisi- 
ana company’s line. 

The petition states that the Pacifi 
company is unwilling to accept the bonds 
at par, because of conditions in the Com- 
mission’s order that it, as part considera- 
tion for delivery of the bonds, shall pay 
or cause to be paid to the Louisiana) ‘ : d a 
company an annual sum sufficient to) ‘UXUrious train service. 
amortize, over a period of 25 years, a! . 
discount incurred by the Louisiana com-| Chic 
pany in 1908 in the sale of certain of its| 
bonds to the Pacific company, amounting! 
to $1,508,945. The Commission is asked! 
to authorize the issue without the con-: St. Louis 
dition. j 

| 
| 
| 


When you travel between the following 
| points, use the Wabash Railway—fast, 


\ St. Louis, Detroit, New 
/ York. Hot Springs, Moberly, 
apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 
City. San Francisco, Los 
\ Angeles. 


ago 
and 
Chicago, Kansas City, 


troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 


De- 


and 


Restrictions on Routing 


Of Grains Are Suspended | 


( Chicago, 


City. 
l 


St. Louis, Kansas 
Buffalo, New 
Evansville, 


Detroit 


and city. 


Bend. 


St. Louis, 


( Detroit. 


By an order just entered in Investi-| Kansas City 
gation and Suspension Docket No. | and 
3161, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission eee from September 3, 
1928, until April 3, 1929, the operation) 4.006) inroen otic, te ‘ 
of eeetaih For 4 aM, an cubital’ ie Sup- travel information free—or write B& 
plement Nos. 4 and 5 to the Atchison, H. E. Watts 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company’s | Passenger Traffic Manager, 

' Wabash Railway, St. Louis. 


tariff I. C. C. No. 10626. The suspended 


schedules proposed to restrict the rout- 
—— SERVIN® SINCE 1638 —— 


| No matter where you are going any Wabash 
representative will gladly furnish accurate 


ing of grain and grain products transited | 
at points on the Santa Fe System, prin-| 
cipally in Texas. 


The stability of Good- 
year distribution is ceen 
in the fact that Goodyear 
quality prcducts are 
si} pplied to the world 
through more than 
55,000 selected dealers 
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Senator Walsh Criticizes P 
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Public Utilities 


In Reviewing Testimony During Inquiry 


Methods of Publicity 
Discussed in Address 


Conduct of Investigation by 
Trade Commission Said 
To Be Thorough. 


Publication of the full text of a 
recent address by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, before the Bar 
Association of that State, in which 
he asserted that the Federal Trade 
Commission has so far conducted a 
thorough and efficient investigation 
of public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of September 4. ; 
Mr. Walsh stated that any mis- 
givings as to the fate of the investi- 
gation had been dissipated. His ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed the 
evidence brought out at the recent 
hearings conducted by the Commis- 
sion, continues in full text: 
But the engrossing topic with _the 
whole corps is government ownership— 
its demerits and the surpassing superior- 
ity of private ownership and the excel- 
lence of the service rendered under the 
prevailing system. The system | 
against is not infrequently approbriously | 
referred to as “political ownership,” and | 
it is apparent that, for the purpose of | 
exciting a more pronounced hostility, the} 
expression government ownersnip 1S or- 
dinarily used rather than municipal or 
public eens , ides dail 
ew England alone there 
bee year 1926, 965 talks before 143,992 
people, three-fourths of them to groups 
of high school students. aie 
N. E. L. A. reports for the nation 
in 1995 and 1926 10,000 talks to 1,500,000 | 
people. The radio is extensively utilized. 
Professors in universities seem to be 
most highly prized as lecturers. Theo- 
dore G. Grayson, in charge of the public 
utility courses at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, useful to the movement in va- 
rious ways, was paid for a number of ad- 
dresses at the rate of $250 a speech—the 
same figure Senator Tom Heflin coni- 
mands. At one of these addresses, de- 
livered at New Orleans last autumn, he, 
too, linked up advocates of government 
ownership with bolshevists and parlor 
reds, and paid his respects to the Walsh 
resolution, and denounced the Boulder 
Dam legislation. 


Declares Writers 
Were Subsidized 


Writers of more or less note are sub- 
sidized to write books on economics, 
books dealing with the subject of utili- 
ties generally or on some specific matter, 

_the argument being that government 

ownership is a bad thing. Two instances, 
especially flagitious in character, will 
suffice to exhibit what is being done in 
that line. The contention is frequently 
made that rates*to“consuniers ‘of power 
and light generated and distributed by 
the authority of the Province of Ontario 
are very much less than similar service 
in New York State provided by private, 
corporations—the Nigara being the 
source of the power in each instance. 
. Dr. Samuel Wyer (doctor of what it 
does not appear), holding some place on 
the force of the Smithsonian Institution, 
or connected: in some way with that 
organization maintained. by the Govern- 
ment of the United States wrote a book 
entitled “Niagara Falls Possibilities” 
which in some form bore the imprint of 
the institute, though without authority, 
perhaps, from its governing board. The 
obvious purpose of the book was to re- 
fute the claim of the relative inexpen- 
siveness made on behalf of the Ontario 
system, at least, the main argument com- 
bated that contention, It was vigorously 
assailed by Sir Adam Beck, at the time 
of its appearance the head of the Ontario 
Hydro-electrie Commission, as grossly 
unfair and not lacking in downright 
misrepresentation. He even charged its 
publication as an unfriendly act if not an 
affront on the part of the United States, 
assuming it was a Government publica- 
tion. 


Says Book Found 
Favor With N. E. L. A. 


It now transpires that the author was 
hired and paid $3,000 to write the book 
by the N. E. L. A., which was to have a 
fictitious value and standing as a work 
of a scientist of repute who had made an 
impartial study of the subject with which 
it dealt. Really, the Smithsonian was 
not altogether blameless in the deceit: 
practiced upon the public, for Dr. Wal- 
cott, according to the testimony of one 
of the officers of the N. E. L. A., partici- 
pated in the arrangement under which 
the book was gotten out. Pursuant to 1% 
that institution placed through the Insti- 
tute an order for 25,000 copies. Perhaps 
before the inquiry is concluded, the de- 
tails of the contract will be unveiled and 
the memory of Dr. Walcott freed from 
the imputation left by the testimony as 

* stands. 

On Ernest Greenwood, one time mem- 

r of the board of education of the Dis- 
‘ict of Columbia, a somewhat frequent 
contributor to the magazines, published a 
book carrying the alluring title of “Alad- 
din U. S. A.” that was widely circulated. 
He, like Wyer, had, prior to the publica- 
tion of the book bearing his name as 
author, been employed by the N. E. L. A. 

The book, Aladdin U. S. A., as well it 
might, found great favor with the N. E. 

A.,-as it furnished not a little of the 
information afforded or facts detailed in 





> 


it. Indeed, it was written under an 
agreement by that association that it 
would take from the publishers 5,000 
copies of the book. Harper & Bro. de- 
clined to undertake its publication unless 
assured that copies to that number would | 
be subscribed for and the N. E. L. A. 
came forward with the order, under 
arrangement with Greenwood. Judge 
Davis, director of the Joint Committee of 
National Utility Associations, for the 
committee, agreed with Greenwood to 
advance him $5,000 while the work was 
being gotten out and did so, taking from 
the writer an assignment of his contract 
for royalties with the Harpers. 

The book proved st satisfactory to the 
N. E. L. A. that it purchased 25,000 
copies, large numbers of which were by 
it distributed to schools and colleges 
Should either of these writers hereafter 
offer to the public any similar work up- 
holding doctrines acceptable to the power 
and light interests, 11 will be subject to 
a violent suspicion of being a part of the | 
paid propaganda of such interests. In- 
deed, every work heieafter issued counte- 
nancing such doctrines will be read witk 
more than the usual misgivings. The 
perpetrators of the deceit upon the pub- 
lic must answer for an offense of no in- 
significant character against their fellows 
who write books—the professional 
brethren. 





Reviews Purposes 
Of Customer Ownership 


The Senate press gallery expelled one 
of their members whe was found to have 
been taking pay from Cortelyou’s com- 
mittee or some allied organization. 

It must not be understood that Wyer 
and Greenwood were the only offenders 
in the matter of writing books. Dean 
William C. Raymond. of the University 
of Iowa, by letter dated March 10, 1923, 
writes Gilchrist, connected with the IIli- 
nois committee, that he is getting out a 
book on public utilities and that when 
completed he would submit it and if 
found satisfactory he would be pleased 
to have the assistance» of that committee 
in marketing the book. When issued it! 
proved altogether satisfactory to the 
Iowa committee, particularly as it advo- 
cated the taxation of municipal plants. 
and was circulated by that committee as 
well as by the Illinois committee by 
whom the author had been assured of 
financial assistance to meet the expenses 
of getting the book on the market. 

In the activities of these committees 
the value of what is known as customer 
ownership, in mollifying the public senti- 
ment and creating potential evangelists 
in the cause of the utilities, has not been 
overlooked. By circulation and public 
addresses the constituent companies have 
been prompted to afford their customers 
an opportunity, on easy and favorable} 
terms, to acquire blocks of their stock, | 
not, of course, to such an amount as 
would threaten control. Some of the 
companies take the precaution to offer to} 
customers only nonvoting stock. It is 
not necessary to speculate on the moving 
consideration inducing the cultivation | 
good-will in this particular manner. 

In an address delivered before the! 
Great Lakes Division of the N. E. L. A. 
at French Lick in Sertember, 1926, Ches- 
ter Corey, vice president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, said: 


Many of Customers 
Are Stockholders 


“The political vaiue of customer owner- 
— of the stock of public utilities is 
well understood and many _ instances 
could be cited of the appreciation of the 
politicians of the unwisdom of favoring 
legislation adverse to the safety of the 
investments made in small units by a 
large number of their constituents.” 

Evidently one purpose of the promo- 
tion of customer ownership is to close 
the mouths of those of us who are espc- 
cially charged with the duty of conserv- 
ing the public interest, though: we see 
abuses crying for correction in the indus- 
try affected, or to stay the hand of any 
one who might venture even to ask an 
inquiry into the exisience of such. How 
potent is the influence thus created may 
be appraised from information given by 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the N. E. L. A. to the effect that there 
are in the United States 1,200,000. cus- 
tomer owners holding public utility se- 
curities to the amount of $1,050,000,000. 

In a territory served by 225 companies 
with a population of 85,000,000, there 
were 15,537,660 customers of whom 
1,432,277 were stockholders in the utility 
companies listed. 


The colleges and universities of the 
country come under the fostering care 
of these committees whose avowed pur- 
pose is to contribute to the wholesome 
education of the people. As_ stated, 
many of them, perhaps most of them, 
have their subcommittee on cooperation 
with educational institutions, 

O. H. Brewer, cashier of the American 
Gas Association, identified a list from its 
files of (a) sums paid directly to any 
school or school board; (b) sums paid to 
any person connected with any school, 
either as fee, retainer or compensation, 
salary or expense; (c) sums paid or ex- 
pended for any State or Federal agency 
or persons connected therewith; (d) 
sums paid in connection with the prepa- 
ration, publication, revision or distribu- 
tion of. any textbooks of public interest 
to the industry; (e) sums paid and a de- 
scription of all efforts made (a) to en- 
dorse any certain textbooks into schools, 
(b) a complete statement’ of all efforts 
and expenditures made for lectures in or 
to schools or colleges; (f) lectures on 
technical. subjects by member company 
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Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board September 4, 1928, 


Total 
$22, 


15, 
125,147 
6,522,925 
9,081,185 
6,405,257 
2,908,200 
3,497,057 
1,660,784 
246,947 
12,870,985 
6,912,285 
117,866 
1,007,772 
2,964,321 
774,366 
479,506 
294,860 


Federal Reserve Districi. — 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—totai 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 


U. 8. Govt. securities oe 
Other bonds, stocks and securities ... 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank .. 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. Bk.—total .... 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 
Number of reporting banks 
AW OUHOT vrcivccccrcccsreerccecseceee 


as 


Boston 
$1,507,651 


1,063,107 
10,446 
378,300 
674,361 
444,544 
166,080 
278,464 
98,249 
18,945 
885,324 
491,323 
23,650 
41,546 
125,801 
34,406 
16,215 
18,191 
36 


New York 


Phila. 
$8,349,303 


134,464 $1,247,705 


$2, 


729,207 L 


843,943 

8,627 
463,802 
871,514 
403,762 


6,050,422 


7,703 
2,778,717 
3,224,002 

2,298,881 
1,095,111 
1,203,770 
756,471 
66,093 
5,591,622 
1,705,272 
22,673 
110,414 
1,138,704 
233,683 


146,978 
86,655 


635 18 


| To Views of Professors 


Cleve. 


468,274 


ee 


737,711 


1,034,324 


212,785 


Customer-Ownership 
Termed Significant 


" sitet) 
Montana Senator Also Points 


To Utilization of Writers 
And Professors. | 


employes; (g) payments made to public 
men or women of local or national repu- 
tation or to writers or persons not con- 
nected with the association for articles 
or services. 

The receipts and expenditures of that | 
particular association for 1922 totaled 
over $200,000. 

Another list submitted by the samej 
witness scheduled the college professors 
who served on its committees from 1922 
to 1928, inclusive. 


Reference has heretofore been made 
to the work, as lobbyist, of the chairman 
of the public policy committee of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association. In 
the minutes of the meeting of that com- 
mittee of October 20, 1927, occurs the 
following: 

“Mr. F. E. Schauer informed the sec- | 
tion that Mr. Baum had ordered up quite | 
an elaborate tie-in between the electric 
light and power industry and the uni- 
versities, colleges and schools of Pitts- 
burgh in the way of educational) 
courses.” 

Another record of the meeting is as 
follows: 


“Mr, Kuhn mentioned that he believed | 
that it would be a good idea to check up| 
on the trend of teaching as imparted in 
the colleges and universities, especially | 
in economics and liberal art in schools in 
relation to utilities.’ He continued: 
“So many courses in these schools are 
in the form of lecture courses and unless 


the professors have the right viewpoint | 


immense damage will be done to the in- 
dustries.” 


Consideration Given 


Evidently the effort thus stimulated | 
was fruitful for the chairman of the 
executive committee of the N. E. L. A.} 
was able to report in 1926 that through | 
cooperation with educational institutions | 
it had been able “to substitute sound 
economic theories for biased and in some 
cases socialistic or communistie doc- 
trines that were taught in the public) 
schools.” 


Enough has been said to leave no 
doubt that the unsound socialistic and 
communistic doctrines were such as af- 
forded some countenance to public own- 
ership and others combated by the util- | 
ities. 

Public utility courses in a number of 
universities were subsidized, conspicu- 
ous among them being Harvard and the 
Northwestern at Evanston, Ill. Dean| 
Ruggles, of the University of Ohio, who| 
had served the N. E. L. A. on a number | 
of occasions and who had given abund- 
ant evidence that there was entire har- | 
mony in the views he and it entertained | 
teuching most utility problems and par- | 
ticularly en the subject of Government 
ownership, secured a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and traveled about the country 
under pay from that institution to pro- 
mote the establishment of similar 
courses in higher institutions of learn- 
ing. It need not be said that it was not 
to be understood that the association 
was in any manner instrumental in the 
institution of these courses. Grayson, 


lest on debt includes $1,529,881 as pay- 


Sta 


ublic Utilities | Cost of Government 


In Minnesota Shows 


Increase Per 4 


Excess of Revenue Said to 
Be Reflected in Reduction 
of Debt and Buying of 
Investments. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial — 
tistics of the State of Minnesota for) 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The | 
per capita figures for 1927 are based) 
upon an estimated pepulation of 2,669,-| 
000. The summary fellows in full text: 

The payments for operation and main- | 
tenance of the general departments of; 
Minnesota amounted to $36,700,222, or} 
$13.75 per capita. This includes $11,-| 
099,620, apportionments for education} 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1926 the comparative per capita for | 
operation and maintenance of genera!) 
departments was $12.34, and in 191%,) 
$8.15. The interest on debt in 1927! 
amounted to $3,859,640; and outlays for | 
permanent improvements, $12,575,914. | 
The total payments, therefore, for opera- | 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, for interest and outlays were $53,-| 
135,776. The amount ‘reported as inter-| 


ment of interest on county reimburse- 
ment road bonds which are not classe | 
as a debt obligation of the State. Of) 
this amount, $42,188 represents pay-| 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services 
The totals include ail payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve-/} 
nues or from the proceeds of bond is-| 
sues. | 

Of the governmental costs reported! 
above, $15,599,746 was for highways, $4,-| 





871,094 being for maintenance and $10,- | 
728,652 for constructicn. 
Review of Revenues. 

The total revenue receipts were $63,-| 
766,540, or $23.89 per cepita. This was| 
$23,206,678 more than the total pay-| 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanence improvements, and | 
$10,630,764 more than the total pay-| 
ments including those for permanent im- 
provements. This excess of revenue re- 
ceipts is reflected in reduction of debt, 
and in purchase of it.vec:ments and in: | 
creased cash balances, not shown in this} 
summary. Of the total revenue receipis | 
$42,188 represents receipts from a State} 
department or enterprise on account of | 
services. Property and special taxes} 
represented 24.6 per cent of the total) 
revenue for 1927, 23.2 per cent for 1926,| 
and 35.4 per cent for 1917. The increase | 
in the amount of property and special | 
taxes collected was 58.1 per cent from 
1917 to 1926, and 17.9 per cent from 
1926 to 1927. The per capita property | 


Changes in Status | 


National Banks | 


In Week Ending Sept. 1, { 

Changes in the status of canal 
banks in the week ending September 1, | 
as announced September 4 by the Comp- | 
troller of the Currency, are as follows: ! 

Application to organize received with 
title requested: | 

The Hamilton County National Bank of | 
Wells, N. Y.; capital, $50,000; correspond- ' 
ent, William B. Ronald, Wells, N. Y. 





who was helpful in the inauguration of 


the course at the Wharton School of} 


Finance—University of Pennsylvania— 
in a letter said: 

“We laid the groundwork circum- 
spectly and with care so that the actual 
suggestion that such a course be started 
came from the faculties of the institu- 


Application to organize approved: 
The Wilton National Bank, Wilton, | 
N. H.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, H. | 
D. Cheever, Wilton, N. H. | 
Charters issued: | 
The First National Bank of Bellerose, | 
N. Y.; capital, $100,000; president, Rufus ' 
E. Smith. » 1 
The Hyde Park National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; capital, $500,000; conversion of 





tions themselves. The rest was routine.” 


Course of Instruction 
At University Criticized 


The character of the instruction af- 
forded by these courses did not escape 


the attention of those responsible for} 


their existence or that financed them. A 
letter was produced at the hearing from 
one C, E. Reinecker, an engineer in the 
employ of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, submitting a 15-page criticism 
of the course ai the University of Penn- 
sylvania and suggesting various changes, 
including the entire omission of any sen- 


tence relating to bribery and corruption. | 


It is safe to say that neither the N. E. 
L. A. nor any of its affiliated organiza- 
tion were promoting any utility courses 


The Hyde Park State Bank of Chicago, 
Ill.; president, John A. Carroll; cashier, 
Frank L. Johnson. | 

Belleville National Bank, Belleville, T1l.; 
capital, $100,000; president, John N. Wil- 
bret; cashier, F. William Keiner. | 

The Dunbar National Bank of New York, | 
N. Y.; capital, $500,000; president, J. D. 
Higgins; cashier, George C. Loomis. | 

Change of title: ! 

The Pennsylvania National Bank of! 
Pottsville, Pa. to “The Pennsylvania 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Pottsville.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Richey, | 
Mont.; capital, $25,000; effective June 1,! 
1928; liquidating agent, Alex Nelson, Sid- 
ney, Mont.; absorbed by First State Bank 
of Richey, Mont. 

The First National Bank of Finley, | 
N. Dak.; capital, $50,000; effective August ; 
14, 1928; liquidating agents, E. H. Gilbert- 





in which any countenance might be 
given to any such bolshevistic or com- 
munistic doctrine as municipal owner- 
ship, nor, for the matter of that, any 
other doctrine or views unpalatable to 
them. Their liberality in that regard 
may be measyred by two incidents of 
which the record tells. 

J. S. Richardson, once city edutor of 
the Public Ledger, now director of the 
department of information of the Na- 
tional Utility Association—Cortelyou’s 
association—and managing director for 
some time of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, wrote a letter to Grayson | 
about an address delivered before a 
State committee, the writer querulously 
remarking that if that is the kind of 
representative the University of Penn- 
sylvania sends out, it will have a sad 
bearing on the fund campaign—the ref- 
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at Close of Business August 29, 1928 


Rich. 
$679,990 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
$638,454 


205,985 $3,288,917 


521,552 503,758 2,411,415 


20,428 
1,052,947 
1,338,040 


877,502 


510 


13,114 
666,013 
789,147 


3,206 
183,038 
335,308 
158,438 


4,289 
133,620 
365,849 
134,696 


4 


291 
208 


378,332 
499,170 
246,901 
39,488 
1,812,262 
1,258,546 
16,479 
214,465 
472,124 
113,040 


87,659 
40,337 
11,706 
349,465 
246,971 
3,675 
42,728 
92,032 
30,607 
12,589 
18,018 
64 


130,782 
29,986 


977,473 
13,588 
.94,249 


64,984 

37,770 

27,214 
7 


43, 


87,999 
25,041 
92 


27, 


755 


215, 
088 
681 


son and J. B. Oxton, Finley, N. Dak; suc- 
ceeded by Steele County National Bank of, 
Finley, No. 13190. j 
The Bayside National Bank, Bayside, ' 
N. Y.; capital, $100,000; effective at close 
of business August 15, 1928; liquidating , 
committee, Elmer G. Story and Mabel | 
Vaughan, Bayside, New York, N. Y., and} 
Robert M. Catharine, Jamaica, N. Y.; suc- 
ceeded by The Bayside Bank, Bayside, New 
York, N. Y. i 
The First National Bank of Whitestone, ! 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $100,000; effec- | 
tive close of business August 15, 1928; liq- 
uidating agents, Edwin P. Roe, J. W. Stan- 
ley and Henry C. Buncke, all of White- 
stone, New York; N. Y.; succeeded by The | 
First Bank of Whitestone. j 
The Flushing National Bank, Flushing, ' 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000; effec- 
tive at close of business August 15, 1928; 
liquidating committee, Clarence M. Lowes, 
Charles H. Roberts and Carl E. Meyer, all! 
of Flushing, New York, N. Y.; succeeded 
by The Flushing Bank, Flushing, New 
York, N. Y. The liquidating bank has one | 
branch. | 


(Thousands of Dollars). 


St. Louis 
$719 


Minn. 
$373,015 


238,266 


Kans. ty. 
$684,236 


San Fran. 
436 $1,987,016 
443,440 


326 
341 


3,338 
129,744 
310,358 
240,796 


246,033 
118,255 


114,966 
25,830 
57,146 
11,747 

499,494 

176,634 

2,760 

112,684 

218,197 
20,311 


348,373 
298,869 
114,508 
22,891 
$14,340 
1,015,651 
5,691 
131,134 
184,251 
79,301 


5,353 
80,819 
635 12,835 
62,033 
17,268 | 
54! 


13,100 
6,976 
44 


030 
29 


| of $13,000,000 in the Cleveland district 


| increased $36,000,000 in the New York! 


| State officials, represented 7.9 per cent of 


;nue for 1927, 50.0 per cent for 1926, | 


| and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 


te Expenditures 
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Finance 


Federal Reserve Board Shows 


Increase in Discounts by Member Banks 


Gain in Net Demand Deposits Also Noted in Condition 
Statement as of August 29. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 635 reporting member 


banks in leading cities as of August 29, 
announced by the Board September 4, 
shows increases for the week of $31,000,- 
000 in loans and discounts, of $45,000,000 
in net demand deposits, and $16,000,000 
in time deposits, and decreases of $30,- 
000,000 in Government deposits, $3,000,- | 


| 


000 in investments, and $23,000,000 in| 


bo 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obi:gations, 
were $6,000,000 below the August 22} 
total at all reporting banks, decreases | 
of $14,000,000 in the New York district 
and $10,000,000 in the Boston dis-, 
trict being partly offset by increases | 


rrowings from Federal reserve banks. } 


and $7,000,000 in the Kansas City dis- 
trict. “All other” loans and discounts | 
district and $38,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities declined $1,000,000 
and other bonds, stocks and securities 
$2,000,000. 


‘ ss fi | 
and special taxes ware $5.87 in 1927,| 
$5.05 in 1926, and $3.66 in 1917. | 

Earnings of general departments, or} 


compensation for services rendered by 


the total revenue for 1927, 9.2 per cent 

for 1926, and 20.9 per cent for 1917. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 

stituted 49.5 per cent of the total reve-| 


and 380.6 per cent for 1917. 
Total of Indebtedness. 
Receipts from business licenses con-| 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- | 
ance and other incorporated companies | 
from  nonbusiness licenses comprise | 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and} 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing} 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline; 
amounted to $4,907,379 in 1927, and $5,- | 
001,807 in 1926, a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927, was $56,115,959. | 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $11,- 
715,328, or $4.39 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $4.65, and| 
in 1917, $0.61. 

The debt for Minnesota includes the 
debt incurred for rural credits, but does | 
not include the county reimbursement | 
road bonds. These bonds were issued by 
the counties of the State for road con- 
struction, but the State is obligated to 
pay both principal and interest on the 
bonds. The debt on account of rural 
credits is practically offset by the as- 
sets of the sinking fund of the Rural 
Credits Bureau. The gross interest-bear- 





ing debt of Minnesota was $56,115,859. | Canada (dollar) 


The assessed valuation of property in| Cuba (peso) 


Minnesota subject to ad valorem taxa- 


of | tion was $2,365,019,180; the amount of; Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 


State taxes levied was $10,719,860; and 
the per capita levy, $4.02. In 1926 the 


per capita levy was $5.79, and i sé 
Sy in 1917, 


| China (Hong Kong dollar) - : a 


| Japan (yen) ... 


Net demand deposits were $45,000,000 | 
above the amount reported a week a0, | 
the principal increases by districts be-} 
ing: New York $41,000,000, San Fran- | 
cisco $6,000,000, and St. Louis $5,000,000. 
Time deposits increased $10,000,000 in| 
the San Francisco district, $5,000,000 in, 
the New York district, and $16,000,000 | 
at all reporting banks. All | 

| 


| participated in the reduction of $30,000,- 


000 in Government deposits. 

The principal changes in borrowings | 
from the Federal Reserve Banks were! 
decreases of $37,000,000 at reporting 


| banks in the New York district and $11,- 


000,000 in the Chicago district, and in- 
creases of $12,000,000 in the Cleveland 


| district and $5,000,000 each in the Phila- 


delphia, Kansas City, and San Francisco} 
districts. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business August 29, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


. | 
Foreign Exchange 

| 
_New York, September 4.—The Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

Inpursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the| 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the} 
United States, we have ascertained and| 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country. 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9626! 
Denmark (krone) y anes 26.6813 ! 
England (pound sterling) 485.2400 | 
Finland (markka) ..... 2.5176 | 
France (franc) 3.9045 | 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8298 ! 
Greece (drachma) 1.2944 
Hungary (pengo 17.4319 
a ee 5.2364 | 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0886 | 
Norway (krone) 26.6798 
Poland (zloty) 11.1975 | 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4880 
Rumania (leu) -6112 
Spain (peseta) 16.6086 
Sweden (krona) 26.7648 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2559 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7589 
China (Shanghai tael) 49.7321 
64.4732 
46.5500 
46.2916 
bare are ace 36.3041 
45.6275 
56.0000} 
100.0347 
100.0000 
47.7333 
95.7609 
11.9254 
12.0865 
102.2950 
97.0900 
58.2500 


| 
| 





14.0791 | 
13.9051 | 


-7195 | 


China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 


Singapore (S. Ss.) ; (dollar) : 3 ‘ : 


Mexico (peso) ... 


Brazil (milreis) ............ 
Chile (peso) . 

TORUS CII) xs ca cie cw bes 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 31. 
Made Public September 4, 1928, 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts....... 


$2,463,982.18 


Internal revenue receipts: 


Income tax 

Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue.. 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total 


797,554.69 


1,000,040.97 
1,553,016.24 


5,814,594,08 
721,551.85 
196,694,974.70 


203,231,120.63 


Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary. expen- 
ditures 


| Public debt expenditures 


chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
Gitures ...cccces 
Balance today ....ss++- 


| accumulative figures, 
| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
|and expenditures for the month and for 


$3,849,509.42 
803,126.63 
3,909,748.46 
13,020.16 
181,976.94 
59,741.27 
12,271.68 
96,493.51 
8,537,390.83 


4,108,350.00 


437,161.45 
190,148,218.45 


203,231,120.63 
together 


the year, are published each Monday. 
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Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
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isible Evidence 
of your desire to serve 


Advertising may carry the story of your service to the public. 
A beautiful building and banking rooms may impress one with 
the stability and progressiveness of your institution. 


But there is just ONE tangible and definite link between your 


bank and your depositor. 


That link is the pass-book from 


which he gets a definite and frequently repeated impression of 


your bank. 


When the pass-book of every bank was of necessity a hand- 
written affair, there was little choice for the depositor on this 
score. But today, with the printed entry pass-books made pos- 
sible by National Posting Machines, he can choose and is 
choosing the bank which gives this modern book and modern 


protection. 


A printed pass-book is visible evidence of your desire to serve. 
It is protection in a form which the depositor can appreciate. 
It is the mark of a modern bank. 


Grand Union 
(Company 


Circular on Request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Portland. Me. 


f the New York, Boston, 
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The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio , 
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Navigation 


Loss of 


Against User if Negligence 


Efforts Were Made 
To Prevent Sinking 


Storm Alone Is Found to Be 
Responsible for 
Damage. 


HASELL W. CroucH, PLAINTIFF-PETI- 
TIONER, V. UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, DEFENDANT. DISTRICT CourT FOR 
THE EASTERN Du1sTRIcT OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The plaintiff brought an action under 


the Tucker Act for damages caused by | 
the loss of a pile driver owned by him | 


while ii was in the control and possession 
of agents of the United. States, having 
been rented by the Government. 

The Government raised the objection 
that the court did not have jurisdction 
of the cause, contending that it sounded 
in tort. The court stated that under 
the contract for the rental of the pile 
driver, the United States was a bailee 
for hire and under an obligation to use 
reasonable care in the use of the prop- 
erty and for its preservation. The ob- 
ligation to use due care arose as an 1m- 
plied obligation from the contract, it was 
held, and a suit for the alleged negli- 
gence oi the United States as bailee was 
therefore maintained under the Tucker 
Act on implied contract. 

The court, however, found that neither 
the United States nor its agents were 
negligent, either in attempting to pre- 
vent the sinking of the pile driver, or 
in salvaging as much of it as possible 
after it had sunk. The sinking of the 
pile driver was caused solely by a storm, 
it was found. The United States, it was 
therefore held, was not liable under the 


bailment for damages to the pile driver. | 


The full text of the statement of the | 
case and the opinion of Judge Cochran | 


follows: 


The plaintiff brought this action un- | 


der the Tucker Ace for damages in the 
sum of $4,076.50 caused by loss of a 
pile driver which the plaintiff had rented 
to the Government. 


claims 17 days’ rental. 
Defendant Denies 
Liability for Loss 


The answer sets forth in substance 
that the defendant had paid the sum 


of $58.50 for three days’ use of the pile | 
driver had been | 
sunk and damaged by a severe storm, | 


driver; that the pile 
although the defendant had used rea- 
sonable care to prevent the same, and 
denied that the defendant was liable 
either for the damages or for the 17 
days’ rental. 

The case was heard by me and the 
testimony taken and the evidence sub- 
mitted in open court. 

The first question to be considered 
is one of jurisdiction. It is contended 
on the part of the Government that the 
case sounds in tort for alleged negli- 
gence and jurisdiction is therefore ex- 
cluded by the terms of the Tucker Act. 
But I do not think ‘this conclusion is 
sound, 


There was undoubtedly a written con- 


tract entered into for the rental of the! 


pile driver by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment who had 


such a contract. The Government was 


therefore a bailee for hire and under an | 


implied obligation to use reasonable care 


in the use of the property and for its | 
is | 


-preservation. If a bailee for hire 
guilty of negligence and the property 
through such negligence is either lost 


or damaged, he is liable to the bailor, | 


not for a tort, strictly speaking, but 
upon the implied obligation to use due 
care arising out of the contract. 


If the contract had in express terms | 
required the use of due care, the action | 


could hardly be said to be one sound- 
ing in tort. The fact that the obliga- 
tion to use due care arises as an implied 
obligaticn from the contract cannot 
change the situation. The suit therefore 
can be maintained under the Tucker Act 
as a suit upon implied contract. 


This conclusion I think is abundantly | 
In the case | 


sustained by the decisions. 
of U. S. v. Bostwick, the Supreme 
Court held that when the United States 
contracts with its citizens it is controlled 
by the same laws that govern its citi- 
zens, in that behalf, and that all obliga- 
tions which would he implied against 
the citizens under the same circum- 
stances will be implied against the 
United States. That case was a case 
between a landlord, and the United 
States as tenant, and it was held that 
there was an impiied obligation on the 
patr of the United States growing out 
of their relation to the petitioner as 
lessees to use due care. U.S. v. Bost- 
wick, 94 U. S., 53, 65,66. 


Absence of Negligence 
Clears User of Boat 


In the case of Clarke v. U. S., there 
was contract for the use of a vessel by 


the Government and the vessel was lost ; 


in a storm but without any negligence 
on the part of the employes of the 
Government. In that case, the Supreme 


Court said that the implied contract was 


such as arose upon a simple bailment 
for hire, and the obligations of the 
parties were those as were incidental to 
such a bailment; that a bailee for hire 
is only responsible for ordinary diligence 
and liable for ordinary negligence in the 


care of the property bailed, and that as | 
no negligence was attributed to the Gov- | 


ernment in the case. the loss must fall 
upon the owner. Clarke v. U. S., 95 
U. S., 539, 542, 543. 


The Government, however, relies fur- } 


ther upon the case of Bigby v. U. S. 
But in that case there was no contract 


whatsoever from which an implied con- | 
tract could arise. That was a case merely | 


of a suit against the Government for 
injuries caused by the fall of an elevator 
operated by the Government. The court 
held that such an action was clearly an 
action in tort, and therefore the juris- 
diction was excluded under the Tucker 
Act. Bigby v. U. S., 188 U.S., 400. 
The Government also relies upon Oc- 
cidenta) Construction Co. v. U. S. But 
in that case the officers of the Govern- 
ment were not authorized to enter into 
the contract for the hire of the property 
in question, from which it was sought 
to raise the implied contract. Here 
there is a contract for the rental of the 
pile driver which the Government offi- 
cers were authorized to make, and that 
case is rot in point in the present case. 


he plaintiff also} e 
as | years that have elapsed since the trans- | 


authority to make | 
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Contracts 


Rented Ship Creates no Liability 


Is Not Proved 


—+ 


Occidental Construction Co. v. U. S. (C. 
C. A. 9th), 245 Fed, 817, 

Under these decisions, I think that 
the vital question in the case is whether 
or not the Government agents were 
negligent. If the “damages incurred 

| were on account of the storm, then 
defendant is not liable, If, however, the 

| Government officers by the use of due 
care could have avoided the damage to 

{the vessel, it was their duty to do so, 
and the failure to exercise such care 

| would make the Government liable for 

!any damage resulting, by virtue of its 

| implied obligation arising out of the ex- 

| press contract. : 

| This question of negligence is a Ques- 

tion of fact, and the court has been 

greatly handicapped in reaching a_ cor- 

' rect solution. The loss of the pile driver 
occurred in April, 1915, The plaintiff 

| brought no suit until July, 1916. It was 
suggested at the hearing that the delay 
in part was caused by the entry of the 

United States into the World War. But 
the United States did not enter the 
World War until April, 1917, and 
there was a period of nearly two years 
in which the plaintiff could have brought 
the case forward. 


Issue of Negligence 
Held to Be Controlling 


However, I am not aware of the rea- 
sons for failure to bring the case for- 
ward in the time of my predecessor. 
There would appear to have been ample 
opportunity, after the ending of the 
World War, for this case to have been 
heard. Be that as_ it may, certainly 
within the last four and one-half years 
there was no effort made on the part 
|of any of the parties to bring the case 
forward. The case was set down upon 
a special docket by the court and the 
parties notified that they must be ready 
for trial and dispose of the case. 

Of the crew of the “Snowdrop,” 
one is now available as a witness, ex- 
| cept the cook, and he could hardly be 
presumed to know very much about the 
matter, except the bare facts coming 
|under his observation. Captain R. H. 
; Lockwood, of the “Cecilia,” is dead, and 
his testimony unavailable. In the 13 


| action in question, the memory of the 
few witnesses still available must neces- 
sarily have become more or less hazy 
and uncertain. 

From these observations, it is mot to 
be inferred that the court means to 
suggest that the plaintiff should be de- 
nied any right which may have been 
established, by reason of the delays and 
the unfortunate loss of the testimony of 
the witnesses. But in such circum- 
stances the court will scrutinize the case 
very carefully and is not disposed to 


| attribute negligence on the part of the! 


Government officers hastily or lightly. 
The counsel on both sides have done all 
i that they can to assist the court in 
j reaching a correct conclusion. It may 
| be observed that none of the present at- 
| torneys were originally engaged in the 
jgause, and necessarily they are not as 
| familiar with the case as those who had 
| first charge of it. 


, Charges Classified 
| Under Three Heads 


In considering the question of fact 
'as to whether or not there was negli- 
gence, the charges may be ranged under 
three heads, to-wit: 

1. That it was negligence to take the 
pile driver out at all with a storm com- 
ing up. 

2. That there was negligence in not 
| making a proper use of the services of 
the “Cecilia.” 

3. That there was negligence in taking 


the crew off of the pile driver and leav-! 


}ing her without a crew on the night in 
question. 

As to the first proposition, I am cleary 
of the opinion that it is untenable. The 
} evidence is overwhelming that at the 
' time the “Snowdrop” took the pile driver 
;in charge and proceeded with her to 
Fort Sumter, the weather was fair, and 
there was no indication of any storm, 
or that there would be the slightest 
danger in taking the pile driver over 
at that time. 


conceded that im some aspects the evi- 
; dence presents rather a strange situa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the 
“Cecilia” was employed, that her 
}mander was thoroughly competent, 
skilled, and experienced, that she was 
| thoroughly equipped, that the plain- 
tiff (the owner of the pile driver) was 
notified of her employment, and ac- 
| quiesced in it and was thoroughly sats- 
fied. There can be no doubt also that 
when the “Cecilia” arrived, she could 
not get in close enough to the pile 


driver, on account of the depth of water., 


Efforts were 
| assisted by the 
| line on the pile driver, and then 
; ceed to tow her to a safer place, but 
they all proved unavailing. The only 
point that seems strange is why the 
| “Cecilia” did not attempt to use her own 
; hawser. Upon_that point, the _ testi- 
mony is that Captain R. H. Lockwood 
said that it would cost $25 to wet the 
| hawser. Captain R. H. Lockwood un- 
; fortunately is not here to explain this 
transaction, or to say why he did not 


made by the “Cecilia,” 


; | Contract 


not} 


As to the second charge, it must be! 


com- | 


“Snowdrop,” to get a! 
pro-| 


Jurisdiction in Case 
Sustained by Court 


| 


Held to Imaply Re- 
| sponsibility to Take Due 

| Care of Vessel. 

jthink that it has been sufficiently shown 


ithat there was any negligence attending 
jupon the efforts of the “Cecilia.” 


As to the third charge, that there was | 
negilgence im taking the crew off of the | 


Boilers 


four tons on a single ship, or the gins 
be rigged with steel wire rope and 
Blocks to satisfactorily perform the 
work. The hull shall be seaworthy, gins 
well braced and ‘sound, head block and 
| sheaves in good condition and a suitable 
toggle provided for holding the piles in 
position, Engine shall preferably be 
double cylinder double drum. 

“The successful bidder’s plant will be 

| examined to ascertain if, in the opinion 
lof a representative of the Government, 
it is suitable for the work. Any de- 
ficiencies or defects im equipment must 
be made good by the contractor at his 
expense.” 

2. On May 19, 1915, the plaintiff, Hr. 
W.. Crouch, proposed to furnish the ar- 
ticles or services bid upon in the fore- 
going schedule and subject to the con- 
ditions thereon, at the prices herein- 
| above set forth. 

3. The plaintiff was the owner of the 
pile driver in question. 
4. Before the Government accepted the 


pile driver after the “Cecilia”’ left. The} pile driver under the plaintiff's proposal, 


“Cecilia” left about 5 o’clock, and as al-| the 


same was inspected by a represen- 


realy stated, it was testified positively| tative of the Light House Department, 


by Captain J. J. Lockwood that at that 
and could Continue safely through the 
night. After the “Cecilia’? left, and at 
about 5:30 o’clock, the captain of the 
“Snowdrop”? took the crew of the pile 
driver off and the pile driver was an- 
chored and left for the night. 

It is urged that this constituted neg- 
ligence; but I do not think that this ac- 
tion was necessarily negligemt. The only 
| witness Who was present when this was 
done and the only witness 
anything about the condition of the pile 
Miller; but 
a cook would know anything of the rea- 
sons Which impelled the captain of the | 
“Snowdrop” to take the crew off; and| 
jhe did not, an fact, undertake to testify | 
jin that respect at all. The captain of 
jthe “Snowdrop” and the other members 
of the crew are not here to give the 
‘reasons Why this was done. | 


‘Questiore of Amount 
Of Damage Discussed 


It may have been done because it was 
thought that the pile drivezx was per- 
fectly safe, as testified by Captain J. J. 
Lockwood. It may have been done be- 
cause While the pile driver apparently 
was safe, yet from her injuries she 
might be im danger of sinkimg and the 
lives of the crew be lost, and the captain | 
of the “Snowdrop” might have thought 
it was best to take the crew off and 
run no risk as to their lives, but to run 
what risk there was as to the pile driver. 

It is argued that if the crew had been 
allowed to wemain on board, they could 
have kept the pile driver pumped out and 
thus preserved it. But no witness who 
knows the facts has testified to that. 
Captain J. J. Lockwood testified that it 
would be Rossible, but he was not 
aboard the pre driver and knew nothing 
whatever of her condition or the con- 
dition of her pumps. Her pumps may 
have been damaged, or she may have 
been so filled with water that it would ; 
have been impossible to have pumped 
her out. 

We do not know fully what the in- 
ternal condition 6f the pile driver was. ! 
We do know that she must have been 
j battered comsiderably by the storm, and | 
there was some testimony that her} 
decks were mot in good condition, The | 
jaction of the captain of the “‘Snowdrop” 
jin taking the crew off does not consti- | 
|tute negligence per se. It does not | 
|necessarily imply a want of due care. | 
If the case had been brought forward | 
at an earlier time, when,the witnesses | 
were available, such action might have | 
been easily explained. 

Upon consideration of the whole mat- | 
ter, I do not think there is sufficient evi- | 
dence of negligence on the part of the! 
Government in this or any other respect. 
The pile driver was lost and the damages | 
sustained were from the storm, an act of 
God, for which the United States is not | 
liable in the absence of negligence. 
| The only other qyestion of fact that | 
needs any discussion would be the ques- | 
tion of damages, In the wiew I have | 
jtaken of the case, the question of dam- | 
ages becomes a moot one, but the plain- | 
\tiff is entitled to a finding of fact upon | 
|that question, for an appeal or for other | 
| xeasons. 

Upon that question there has been | 


|question of values of property and of 
\damages thereto is always difficult. It | 
is rendered specially dificult 


upon to testify as to values 13 
ago, before the inflation and 
prices, 


it is difficult for men to realize that such 
low prices prevailed only a few years 
ago, and those prices seem really like a 
dimly remembered dream. 


Terms of Contract 
Are Reviewed 


In this case I think (as is usual in 
most cases Of questions of walue and of 
damages), the witnesses on ome side have 


side, a little too low. I 
\that they ate all honest 
| their testimony, 
Without entering into 
jas to the method by 
jreached my Conclusion, I 
jdamages should be fixed at’ the sum of 
$1,630. I have excluded from this sum 
jall claims Of rental for the pile driver, 
j because the first three days were paid 
jfor, and for the 17 days remaining of 


have no doubt 
and sincere in 


any discussion 


think that the 


who knew | 


Pile Driver Lacked 


driver at that time, was the cook, Louis | 
it is not to be expected that | 


|quite a conflict of evidence also, The | 


their figures too high and on the other | 


which I have | 


; land after certain repairs and alterations 
time the pile driver was apparently safe | 


had been made, including certain repairs 
to the deck of the lighter itself, the plie 
driver was accepted as a satisfactory 
compliance with the terms of the bid 


'and was taken in charge for the Gov- 
|ernment by Captain Redell, of the United 
| States 
;On the morning of May 25, 1915, from 
|which time she was completely in the 
| possession and control of the agents of 


lighthouse tender “Snowdrop,’’ 


the Government. 


Means of Self-Propulsion 


5. The pile driver was a floating pile 
driver for use on the water, but had no 
means of self-propulsion, being entirely 
dependent on outside motive power. Her 
crew was furnished by the pliantiff, as 


| required by the contract, and consisted 


of an engineer, and two hands. 
6. On May 27, 1915, the Government 


|vessel “Snowdrop” had a crew consist- 
ling of a captain, 


engineer, cook, and 
deckhand. At the time of the trial of 
this case, the captain was dead, the en- 
gineer was in Norway, the whereabouts 
of the deckhand was unknown, and the 
only available person of the crew as a 
witness was the cook, Louis Miller, who 
testified at the trial. 


~ 


work in Charleston Harbor in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Sumter. 


a safe one under ordinary conditions, but 


| during a severe storm might become an | 
like a pile | 
driver, unless properly secured by proper 


unsafe place for a vessel 


moorings. 


8. On the morning of May 27, 1915, 
the “Snowdrop” took the pile driver in | 


charge and proceeded with it to the site 
of the work, near Fort Sumter. 
time the weather was good; there was 


no indication of any storm, or that there | 


7. The pile drivex was to be used for | 


The location was | 


At that | 


a 
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Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AILMENTS: Care and Use of Property, and Negligence of Bailee: 


jury to Property: United States 


In- 
as Bailee—Where agents of United 


States, by contract a bailee for hire and under an implied obligation to use 
reasonable care in use of property and for its preservation were com- 
pletely in possession and control of rented pile driver; and during storm the 


pile driver sank, held: Upon the evid 


ence, the United States or its agents 


were not negligent, either in attempting to prevent the sinking of pile driver, 
or in salvaging as much’ of it as possible after it had sunk; and therefore 
United States is not liable under the bailment for damages to the pile driver. 


—Crouch v. United States. (District C 
Carolina.)—Yearly Index Page 1678, 


INITED STATES: Actions: 
United States as Bailee: 


ourt for the Eastern District of South 
Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Rights of Actions Against United States: 
Implied Contract to Use Reasonable Care: 


Suit under Tucker Act.—Where United States is under contract for rental 
of pile driver, and therefore a bailee for hire and under implied obligation 
to use reasonable care for use of property and for its preservation, held: 
The obligation to use care arises as an implied obligation from the contract, 


and a suit by bailor for alleged neglig 


ence of United States and its agents, 


rather than sounding in tort, is maintanable under Tucker Act as suit upon 


implied contract—Crouch v. United States. 


(District Court for the Eastern 


District of South Carolina.) —Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


UNITED STATES: Actions: Suits 


Act: Pleading: 


Against United States under Tucker 


Waiver of Requirement of Venue by Pleading to 


Merits Where United States as defendant filed general demurrer to suit 


that plaintiff is not alleged to be reside 


to jurisdiction upon this 
United States. 
Index Page 1674, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


JNITED STATES: Actions: 
Statutory Requirement: 
right of aliens to sue United States 


Righ 


United States the right to prosecute 
its courts ;’ 


ing—Choremi v. United States. 


ATENTS: Validity: Fuel Econom 


water is passed into the boiler, the 
increases surface area, and being of 
external 


ina new and useful manner. 
Specialty Company v. The Connecticut 


(Volume III.) 


would be any danger to the pile driver. | 


Before the pile driver could be made fast 
to the moorings provided for it, a storm 
came up and prevented it being made 
fast. 
fort to passa line to the pile driver and 


get it toa place of safety. In this the | 
‘Snowdrop” was assisted by a boat from | 


the Coast Guard Service. These efforts, 
however, proved unavailing, and the pile 


driver continued drifting and tending to | 
get into shallower water and go ashore. | 


9. Sometime between 1 and 2 o’clock 


p. m. a representative of the Light 


House Department arranged with Cap- | 
who was in com- | 


tain R. H, Lockwood, 


mand of the seagoing tug “Cecilia”’ 


(owned by private individuals) to go to | 


the assistance of the pile driver and tow 
it to a lace of safety. 
the trial, Captain R. 
been dead some years. 
not been taken before the trial, and his 
version of the situation is therefore not 
before the court. 
powerful tug, thoroughly equipped for 
wrecking and salvage _ purposes; her 
commander was thoroughly competent, 
skilled, and experienced; and her com- 
mander’s instructions from the Govern- 
ment agents were to do what was neces- 
sary for the safety of the pile driver. 
10. The “Cecilia” went out pr@ptly. 
Upon arrival at the scene, however, it 
was found that the ‘“‘Cecilia” drew too 
much water to go mear enough to the 
pile driver to get a line to her. The 
“Snowdrop” and the “Cecilia” en- 
deavored to get a line from the 
driver to the “Cecilia,”’ but without suc- 
cess. The commander of the “Cecilia”’ 


in a case decided that his boat could do nothing 


like this, where the witnesses are called ! : 

voars | late afternoon, about 
9 Cale 1 
: present | 
Ww e have been so accustomed in | 
the last fewe years to high prices, that | 


Charleston in the 
5 o'clock. At that 
time, the storm had abated, and the pile 
river was apparently safe and ap- 
parently in no danger of sinking during 
the night. 
11. After the “Cecilia” left, the com- 
mander of the “Snowdrop,” at about 5:30 
;p- m., took off the crew from the pile 


further, and left for 


! dviver, and the pile driver was anchored | heat transmission, and which was ef- | 


|and left for the night. The evidence 
| does not disclose why this was done. 

| 12. During the night, the pile driver 
|sank. Thereafter, the Government boat 
“Cypress” fished up 
| from the pile driver and finally dragged 
or towed it under water over to Castle 
| Pinckney. It and the parts recovered 
| were then tendered to the plaintiff. The 
| plaintiff accepted certain parts which 
| had been recovered but refused to ac- 
cept the remaining parts on the ground 
{that they had been rendered worthless 
|and would cost more to repair than the 
| construction of a new pile driver. 

| 13. The evidence fails to show any 
negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment or its agents, either in attempting 


| make further efforts to rescue the pile|the contract period, the Gowernment is | to prevent the sinking of the pile driver, 


| driver, 
| Crew Was Removed 


' From Pile Driver 


But Captain Gregg, a reliable witness, 
testified positively that he told Captain 
!R. H. Lockwood that it was not a mat- 
ter of expense, and to do what was 
necessary to save the pile driver and to 
get equipment, if necessary, from Castle 
Pinckney. But for some reason, which is 
not explained and which in all probability 
| could be explained by Captain R. H. Lock- 
wood if he were alive, Captain Lock- 


| nothing further 
| pile driver, 
| he came to the conclusion that the pile 
| driver was in no immediate danger. 
Captain J. J. Lockwood testified posi- 
tively that when the “Cecilia” left, the 


towards rescuing the 


pile driver was apparently in no danger'| 


| and could stay where she was through 
| the night. He, however, knew nothing 
|as to the nature of the contract _ be- 
| tween the representative of the Govern- 


| ment and Captain R. H. Lockwood, and| 


knew nothing of the reasons why the 


“Cecilia” made no effort to use her own! 


|} hawser. In view of all the circum- 
| stances and the lapse of time, resulting 

necessarily in weakening the memory of 
j the few remaining witnesses, I do not 


wood decided that the “Cecilia”? could do| 


The probabilities are that! 


jnot liable ‘because the pile driver was 
' Jost. 

| I therefore make the following find- 
ings of fact: 

| 1.0n May 15, 1915, the Department 
| of Commerce, Light House Service, un- 
jder authority of law, on behalf of the 
| United States, called for sealed pro- 


posals in the manner and form follow- | 


| ing: 

| Quantity wanted, 10 days. Unit of 
‘measure, day. 

' “Description of articles or _ services. 
|Hire of pile driver and crew of engineer 
and two hands, crew to subsist them- 
selves. Driver to be equipped with 
suitable apparatus, supplies and jet 
pump for Jetting, driving an handling 
45-foot conerete iles in Charleston Har- 
bor, S. C., about May 20, 1915. 

“Net price per unit, $19.50. A dis- 
count of 2 yer cent will be allowed for 
‘cash withim 10 days after completion, 
| “No payment will be allowed for Sun- 
days or holidays unless driver is actually 
used on Comstruction work om these days. 

“All towing will be done by the light- 
house tender ‘Snowdrop.’ 

“The pile driver shall be equipped with 
anchors, mooring lines and _ tools re- 
quired for the class of work mentioned 
above. The engine shall have sufficient 





power to hoist a 45-foot concrete pile or | 


|} or in salvaging as much of it as pos- 
| sible after it hdd sunk. 
| 14. The plaintiff by reason of the 
| breaking up of the pile driver and loss 
|of the parts thereof has been damaged 
jin the sum of $1,630. 

15. The Government has paid for the 


rental of the pile driver for three days | 


which it had in its possession before it 
sank, but has refused to pay any rental 
| for the period after its sinking and has 
| refused to pay any of the damages 
claimed. 

I conclude as matter of law as follows: 

Conclusions of law: 

1. That this court has jurisdiction of 
lthe cause, 

2. That by reason of the contract en- 
tered into between the parties, there was 
established between the plaintiff and the 

| United States the relation of bailor and 
bailee of the pile driver in question. 

3. That the defendant, the United 
States, is not liable for the damages to 
the pile driver in the absence of negli- 

gence on the part of its agents. 

4. That the agents of the Government 
| were not negligent and that the United 
| States is therefore mot liable for the 
| damages to the pile driver, 
| « 5. That the United States is entitled 
;to a decree dismissing the petition and 
| complaint. 

July 13, 1928, 


The “Snowdrop” made every ef- | 


At the time of | 
H. Lockwood had : 
His evidence had ; 


The “Cecilia” was a | 


pile | 


certain portions |. 


ATENTS: Validity: 


Jurisdiction: 


Fuel Economizers.—Where defendant 


brought under Tucker Act, stating that petition of plaintiff does not state 
cause of action and that it does not appear that court has jurisdiction in 


nt of District, held: The requirement 


of Tucker Act as to venue was waived by the United States by not objecting 
ground befdre pleading to merits.—Choremi v. 
(District Court for the District of Massachusetts.)—Yearly 


t of Alien to Sue United States: 
Sufficiency of Petition—Where 


is expressly restricted by statute to 


“citizens or subjects of any government which accords to citizens of the 


claims against such government in 


” and there is no such allégation in petition of alien in suit against 
United States under Tucker Act for recovery of income taxes alleged to 
have been wrongfully exacted, held: A necessary jurisdictional fact is lack- 
(District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts.)——Yearly Index Page 1674, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


izers.— Where the claim covered fuel 


economizer comprising bank of horizontally disposed tubes externally 
swept by the heating gases leaving the furnace and through which the feed 


tubes being provided with ribs to 
great length and spaced to provide 


tube surface area per unit of space several times greater than 
is possible with tubes of same diameter having smooth outer walls; and 
such arrangement produced draft loss in gases passing upward around 
the tubes, and consequent increase in rate of heat transmission, held: 
claim presented novelty as it amounted to an organization of old structures 
Claim 2 of Patent No. 


The 


1565305.—Power 
Light & Power Company. (District 


Court fo rthe District of Connecticut, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 5 


contended 


claim was void as being indefinite, and the claim, when considered in 


found to 
The claim was valid. 


District of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly 
ATENTS: Infringement: 
but such improvements do not present 
held: The claim was infringed= Claim 
ume IIT.) 
DATENTS: Invention: 
connecting the ends of two parallel pip 


with the coupling and extending along 


Company v. The Connecticut Light & Power Company. 
the District of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 5 (Vol- 


Return Bend Pipe Fitting —Claim 
1681933, covering a pipe fitting comprising a U-shaped coupling for 


connection with the specification and in view of the state of the art, was 
render the invention evident to those skilled in the art, held: 
Claim 2 of Patent 1565305.—Power Specialty Com- 
pany v. The Connecticut Light & Power Company. 


(District Court for the 
Index Page 1678, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Fuel Economizers.—Where defendant’s struc- 
ture embodied plaintiff’s claim but included improvements thereover; 


a new combination in the structure, 
2, Patent 1565305—Power Specialty 
(District Court for 


9 


am 


Patent No. 


es, and an apertured lug on each side 


of the ends of said coupling adapted to receive a bolt, said lugs being integral 


the sides of said coupling, to thereby 


reinforce it, held: Unpatentable over prior art which showed essentially all 


the structure except the reinforcing fl 


anges.—Ex parte Fisher. (Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


‘Claim Which Renders Invention Evident 


- To Those Skilled in Art Held to Be Valid | 


| District Court Finds That Patent for Fuel Economizer for 


Power Plant Is 


| PowerR SPECIALTY COMPANY V. THE 

CoNNECTICUT LiGHT & POWER Com- 
| PANY. Equity No. 1869, DISTRICT 
! Court FOR THE District OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Claim 2 of Patent No. 1565305, cover- 
| ing a fuel economizer designed to utilize 
the waste gases from the boiler furnace 
to heat the feed water before it enters ; 
| the boiler, and depending upon the prin- 
| ciple of causing a draft loss in the gases | 
: with a consequent increase in art of | 


| fected by compactly arranging the feed 

| water tubes in the path of upward move- 
ment of the waste gases, was held valid 
and infringed. 


Defendant’s contention that the claim 
was void because it was indefinite was 
not sustained, it being found that the 
| claim considered in connection with the 
| description or specification, and in view 
of the state of the art, rendered the na- | 
ture of the claimed invention evident to 
| those skilled in the art. 

Defendant’s structure did not avoid in- 
fringement by virtue of improvements 
embodied therein, inasmuch as the im- 
| provements did not present a new com- 
bination, it was stated. 


William G. McKnight of New York 
City and Henry F, Parmelee of New 
| Haven, Conn., for plaintiff. Alfred H. Hil- 
dreth and Melvin R. Jenney of Boston, 
| Mass., for defendant. 


The full text of the opinion of the 
; court, delivered by Judge Thomas, fol- 
| lows: 
The bill in this case charges defendant 
| with infringement of Letters Patent No. 
| 1565305 granted to plaintiff on’ Decem- 
| ber 15, 1925 upon an application filed by 
John E. Bell on July 1, 1922 for a steam 
generating plant. 


| The defenses are the usual ones of non- 
| infringement and invalidity by reason of 
= by, and lack of invention 





over prior patents and publications and 
the prior art. It is also alleged as a 
further defense that the patent is in- 
valid because of indefiniteness and uncer- 
tainty of the patent and the claim. 


Defense Assumed 
By Maker of Economizer 


The defendant is engaged in the gen- 
eration and sale of electricity with a 
large power plant located in Devon, Conn, 
The defense of this suit was assumed 
and conducted by The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company which manufactured and _ in- 
stalled in the defendant’s power plant, 
an economizer which is charged to in-| 
fringe claim 2 of the patent in suit. 


Infringed. 


Claim two is the only one in issue and 
it reads as follows: 


“2. The combination with a boiler and 
its furnace, of an economizer comprising 
a bank of horizontally disposed tubes 
externally swept by the heating gases 
leaving the furnace and through which 
feed water is passed into the boiler, 
said tubes being each provided with 
external circumferentially extending ribs 
proportioned and disposed to make the 
external surface area of the tube several 
times greater than its internal surface 
area, and being each of a length many 
times greater than its maximum diame- 
ter, and being spaced to provide an ex- 
ternal tube surface area per unit of space 
occupied by said bank which is several 
times greater than is practically possible 
with tubes which are of the same in- 
ternal diameter and have smooth outer 
walls.” 


It will thus be seen that the claim calls 
for a fuel economizer which is an ap- 
paratus for effecting coal economy in a 
steam generating plant by abstracting 
heat from the waste gases after they 
have left the boiler furnace and utilizing 
such heat to raise the temperature of the 
feed water before it enters the boiler. 
Or it may be defined as a device equipped 
with heating surfaces subjected to the 
furnace gases, just as the boilers, but 
separated from and above the boiler and 
receiving the feed water first. Devices 
of this type usually comprise a plurality 
of pipes or tubes, located in a passage or 
flue through which the hot waste gases 
from the boiler furnace pass to the stack 
or chimney. The exterior surfaces of the 
pipes or tubes are exposed to the de- 
parting gases and absorb heat which in 
turn is transmitted to the feed water 
within the tubes as it passes through the 
economizer on its way to and before it 
enters the boiler tubes. 

For obvious reasons it is desirable to 
expose as large a surface of metal to 
the heat of the gases as possible. To 
secure this advantage it was proposed 
many years prior to the filing date of 
the application which resulted in the 
patent in suit, to corrugate the exterior 
of the tubes as is shown in the Kablitz 
patent No. 886,516 issued May 5, 1908; 
French patent No, 237583 dated April 
7, 1894; and U. S,. Patent No. 


was assigned to this plaintiff. 
A further desideratum of steam econ- 
omizers is the flow of water through 


the tubes downward in a direction oppo- | 


site to the flow of the furnace gases 
which is upward and against the tubes. 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 


1239377 | 
to Foster, dated September 4, 1917, which | 


Use of Return Bend 
In Pipe Fitting Held 


Not to Be Invention 


Board of Appeals Affirms 
Rejection by Examiner of: 
Claim for Coupling 
in Furnaces. 


Ex PARTE FISHER. APPEAL No. 834, 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1681933 was issued Au- 
| gust 28, 1928, to James P. Fisher for a 
| return bend, on application No, 375213, 
filed April 20, 1920. 


Edmund G. Borden for applicant. 

The rejection of claim 2, directed to a 
return bend or pipe coupling having lugs 
projecting integrally from the bend from 
the sides thereof and extending down to 
'the coupling flanges and _ furnishing 
| strengthening ribs and also supporting 
the nuts for the coupling bolts at a suf- 
ficient height for use of a wrench, was 
sustained upon appeal. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ide) follows: 


This is appeal from the decision of the 
Examiner’ finally rejecting claim 2 
which reads as follows: 

“2. A pipe fitting adapted for high 
| temperature and high pressure purposes 
| comprising a U-shaped coupling for con- 

necting the ends of two parallel pipes, 
| an apertured lug on each side of the ends 
of said coupling adapted ‘to receive a 
| bolt, said lugs being constructed integral 
with said coupling and extending from 
| the plane of said ends along the sides 
| of said coupling, the greater portion of 
the height thereof.” 

The reference relied upon by the Ex- 
; aminer is Rankin, 179605, July 4, 1876. 
Use in Furance. 


| The device claimec is a return bend 
| or U-coupling for the ends of tubes in 
| an oil-cracking furnace. The distinguish- 
| ing features of the device are the lugs 
| extending from the flanges to serve to 
| receive coupling bolis. These lugs pro- 
| ject integrally from the bend from the 
sides thereof and extend down to the 
| coupling flanges and furnish strengthen- 
| ing ribs for the bend and also serve to 
| support the nuts for the coupling bolis 
at a height sufficient to allow the use 
; of a wrench upon the nuts so that the 
wrench will clear the bight of the bend 
| in turning the nut. 
The patent to Rankin shows a U-shaped 
pipe coupling provided with bolt re- 
| ceiving flanges which project from the 
ends of the bend. In this patent the 
| heads of the bolts are shown bearing 
upon the flanges and the nuts bear 
| against the flanges from the pipes. It 
is not unusual to apply the bolts in the 
{reversed position from that shown in 
| Rankin, an example of such arrangement 
being shown in the patent to Osborne, 
No. 944275, cited by the Examiner in his 
letter of June 19, 1924. 


Thickened Flanges. . 
| Appellant has thickened the flanges 
| of Rankin thereby bringing the nut or 
| bolt head bearing surfaces into a plane 
| parallel with a plane tangent to the 
| bend and spaced a small distance there- 
from, thereby affording greater strength 
| of the return bend and aliowing use of 
/a wrench upon the nuts without material 
| obstruction to such use by the bend. 
| We do not regard such thickening of 
| the flange of Rankin as involving inven- 
| tion, especially in view of the showing 
in Figs 3 and 4 of Worthington, No. 
| 377001, cited by the Examiner in the 
| Office letter of January 12, 1923. 
| We regard the changes made by appel- 
lant of Rankin’s return bend and ex- 
pressed in the claim as lacking inven- 
tion. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeais 
40 days. Rule 149. 


| Alien Denied Right 
| To Sue Government 





Court Dismisses Petition Filed 
By Citizen of Greece. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

| the insufficiency of the facts alleged to 
| Support a recovery. Such a demurrer 
is in substance ‘a general appearance 
to the merits,’ and is a waiver of ob- 
| jection with respect to the district in 
which the suit was brought.” Hughes, 
J., at pp. 23-25. 

In the piesent cases the demurrers 
contained no statement that the de- 
| fendant appeared specially. On the au- 
thorities referred to I am of opinion 
that the defendant must be held to have 
waived the question of venue. 

Jurisdiction Lacking. 

There is, however, another point 
not argued for the defendant, which, 
as it involves a question of juris- 
diction, must be noticed. The juris- 
i diction of this court is based on 
the Tucker Act in connection with the 
provisions in the Judicial Code con- 
ferring on the District Courts jurisdic- 
tion of certain classes of claims against 
the Government created by the Tucker 
Act. (Jud. Code, sec. 24, cl. 20; U. S. 
Comp. Stats. sec. 991 at p. 817). The 
right of aliens to sue the United States 
is expressly restricted by Judicial Code, 
sec. 155 (Comp. Stats. sec. 1146) to 
“citizens or subjects.of any government 
which accords to citizens of the United 

tates the right to prosecute claims 
against such government in its courts.” 
There is no allegatior in either petition 
that Greece accords such a right to our 
citizens. A necessary jurisdictional fact 
is therefore lacking. 

It follows that both petitions must 
be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. So 
ordered. 

August 25, 1928. 


| he Bnited States Baily 
| in New York 


THE UNITED Statrs DaILy is de- 
||| livered to any of the leading New 
\ York Hotels, upon request, by The - 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
| Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Claim Which Renders Invention Evident 


To Those Skilled in Art Held to Be Valid 


District Court Finds That Patent for Fuel Economizer for 
Power Plant Is Infringed. 


[Continued f 


This feature has long been recognized 
by those working in the art as is shown 
“in the Foster patent just mentioned. 
The invention there disclosed relates to 
a fuel economizer and one of its impor- 
tant features consists in arranging the 
economizer so that the feed water is 
introduced at the top ot the boi'er and 
by aid of gravity zigzags back and forth 
across and downward in counter cur- 
rent to the rising gases so that the 
highest temperature of the feed water is 
at the point where it enters the boiler 
proper. , 


» New Organization 
Found in Device of Plaintiff 


Bell was an engineer in this art for 
* a number of years and was fully aware 
of the actual and practical economizer 
art and of the prior vatents relating to} 
it as well as the general state of the art 
» and had taken out various patents re- 
lating to steam engines. In the patent 
in suit he sssembled old elements in a 
new organization of parts so as to pro- 
duce a more beneficial result. He rec- 
ognized that high draft resistance in 
the passave or flue leading to the stack 
or chimney of a boilcr—always recog- 
nized prior to his invention as a waste— 
could be converted into a profitable in- 
vestment. Appreciating that the rate 
of heat transmission to the economizer 
tubes varies proportionately with the 
velocity of the flow of the hot waste | 
gases over the tube surfaces, Bell made 
the discovery that by combining cx-| 
tended surface tubes with the closest) 
possib:e spacing of such tubes, a close| 
rubbing contact of gases on metal and | 
consequentiy a high rate of transmission, | 
as well as high draft loss would be pro- 
duced. Bell accepted this loss because | 
he appreciated that with his structure 
there is developed an increase in the 
rate of heat transmission which more | 
than compensates f*r the draft loss. He 
realized that the provisioun of extended | 
surface tubes alone world not be suffi- 
cient and that the compacted heating 
surface, so arranged and disposed and} 
spaced that it obstructs the draft re- 
sults in a highly efficient economizer. 
The Bell construction, ‘es described m 
the patent in suit, combines with a 
boiler and its furnace an economizer 
which comprises a bank of horizontally 
disposed tubes provided with external | 
circumferentially extending heat absorb- | 
» ing ribs. The feed water passes through 
these tubes into the boiler in a direction 
opposite i> that of the waste gases. The 
external ribs on the tubes are so pro- 
portioned and disposed as to make the 
external surface area of the tubes sev- 
eral times greater than their internal 
surface area. Each tube is of a length 
many tives greater than its maximum | 
diameter. The tubes are sp2ced to pro- 
vide an external tube surface area per 
unit of space occupied by the bank of 
tubes which is several times greater | 
than is practically possible wi. tubes} 
which are of the ssme_ diameter} 
and have smooth outer walls. The 
economizer is characterized by its com~! 
pactness, which not on:y reduces the| 
bulk and initial cost of the economizer, | 
but makes it feasible to enclose the 
economizer in a housing which forms 
part of the boiler and is sufficiently air | 
tight to eliminate air leakage into the| 
economizer, notwithstanding the high} 
draft suction required to move the heat- | 
ing gases through the boiler and econ- 
omizer. 








| 


rom Page 1.) 


and published art and also in view of the , 
prior unpatented art, but is unable to 
point out anything in the art which dis- 
closes the principle of draft loss in the : 
operation of an economizer. It is true | 
that claim 2 does not specifically men- | 
tion such draft loss. It does, however, | 
call for an organization and a 
ment of the economizer tubes which re- | 
sult in a draft loss—a beneficial result | 
not obtained prior to Bell’s invention. 


Decision Is Cited 
On New Arrangements 


Even if it be admitted that all the 
elements of plaintiff’s device are old, per ; 
se, yet there may be invention where 
they are organized in a new and useful | 
manner so as to produce a more bene- 
ficial result. This was the rule laid down ' 
by Judge Severens, speaking for the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth ; 
Circuit in Western Electric Co. v. North ; 
Electric Co., 135. 79. On page 89, he said: 

“All three of these patents may well 
stand upon the rule which has several 
times been affirmed by this court, namely, 
that while the mere assembling in a new 
organization of parts of old structures | 
to perform the same function in their 
new place that they did in the old is | 


not invention; yet where they are so} 


taken and are organized in a new and | 
useful manner, so as to produce a more | 
beneficial result, there may be invention; | 
and when the combination displays the | 
exercise of intuitive skill and genius be- 
yond that possessed and exercised by 


those well skilled in the practice of their | 
art, and the discovery is of something | 


new and useful, invention should be rec- 
ognized.” 


Defendant also argues that claim 2 is | 


void because it is indefinite in that it | 
| fails to comply with the statute and be- 
in indefinite and un- | 
certain phrases. There seems to be no} 
merit to this contention because it has | 
long since been settled that if the terms 


cause it abounds 


in which a claim is stated are consistent 


| with those of the description, the speci- | 
fication with its accompanying drawings | 
jis treated as an amplification ana ex- 
planation of the claim illustrating and | 
applying its more concise and definite | 
expressions. A claim should be sustained ; 


whenever in connection with its proper 
exponent—the description of specifica- 


tion—and in view of the state of the art, | 
it renders the nature of the claimed in- ; 
vention evident to those to whom the | 
specification is addressed, and of course, | 
that means to those who are skilled in | 


the art. 


It can not be denied that the patentee’s | 


description—that is to say, the specifica- 
tion of the patent apart from its claims, 


refers to the several phrases to which | 
| defendant takes exception on account of | 


indefinitesness, disclosing any examples 
of embodiment of the invention so that 
the said claim is far from being indefi- 
nite when reference is had to the speci- 
fication. The claim covers, 
every feature of the invention which the 
description has declared to be essential 
and all the modes of using it therein de- 
scribed. In view of the foregoing it is 
held that claim 2 in suit is valid. 


Infringement. There is no dispute as 


4 


;to the construction of the economizer 


manufactured and installed by the Stur- 
tevant Company ‘and used by the de- 


therefore, ; 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools. colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United i 
923— 


Department of Agriculture Cooperates 


With States in Grading of Butter and Eggs 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Seventy-Sixth Article—Grading of Butter and Eggs. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government cre shown the practi- 


of the fees collect 
of the service. 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Roy C. Potts, 


In Charge, Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


four-fold purpose: 


what would be obtained through 


* 


HE terms of these agreements 


~ * 


and other expenses. 
4. The graders shall be joi 


| plan adopted by the Commission of mak- 
ing all necessary changes at one time 
and promptly. Speaking now as a busi- 
ness man, I am convinced that the com- 
plete adjustment of all stations will 
bring a feeling of permanency and stabil- 





fendant in its generating plant at De- 


|von. It is admitted that such construc- 
| tion is correctly illustrated in plaintiff's | 
| Exhibits 2, 2A, 2B, 2C and 2D. The evi- 


Deferdant contends that claim two is | dence adduced in connection with these 


invalid in view of the prior 


Settlers Are Advised 
To Delay Buying Land | 


Warned Against Dry Farming 
On Vale Irrigation Project. | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
depend on the progress of construction} 
and the appropriations made by Con-| 
gress. ‘ 

In consequnece, the Bureau of Recla-| 
mation does not recommend that settlers | 
buy privately-owned land on the project! 
or attempt to farm such land before 
water is available for irrigation, as the} 

precipitation is too light to produce a} 
profitable crop under  dry-farming 
methods. The small amount of public 
land on the project, amounting to about 
1,200 acres, has been withdrawn from 
entry and will not be made available for | 
settlement until water is ready for irri- | 
gation. 

Usually, when the Bureau of Reclama- 

’ tion undertakes the construction of an 
irrigation project, it is necessary first; 
to build a storage dam to conserve water| 
for irrigation purposes. In the case of| 


' 


patented 
: | device comes within the terms of the 
| claim in issue, because the defendant’s 
; construction embodies the elements re- 


Exhibits convinces me that defendant’s 


cited in the claim in the same combina- 
tion, location and arrangement. Defend- 
ant, in comparing tube surface area of 


; its tubes per unit of space occupied by 


the bank of tubes with the disclosure 
of the patent, includes the space between 
the tube banks, occupied by soot blowers, 
and consequently arrives at a _ figure 
which differs from that mentioned in the 
patent. 

However, it is evident that “external 
tube surface area,” as used in the claim, 
means “external heat absorbing surface” 
and “per unit of space occupied by said 
bank” means any unit of volume of the 


|heat absorbing surface of the tubes. By 


no means does it mean space occupied 
by soot blowers or any other apparatus. 
Defendant points out other differences 
between its economizer and that dis- 
closed in the patent in suit. These dif- 
ferences, however, are really improve- 
ments upon plaintiff’s construction. Of 
course, defendant has the right to make 
improvements upon plaintiff’s combina- 
tion. However, inasmuch as these im- 
provements do not present a new combi- 
nation of the elements found in plaint- 
iff’s patent they do not avoid infringe- 
ment. 

Plaintiff is entitled to the usual decree 





' the Vale project, however, the Warm- 
springs storage dam has already been) 
constructed by the Warmsprings Irriga- 
tion District. 

This reservoir has a capacity of 170,- 
_000 acre-feet, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has contracted to purchase for the} 
Vale project not to exceed one-half cf| 

_ the stored water. This water, together 
with some natural flow rights on the! 
Malheur river, will furnish the water} 
supply for the project. 

In pursuance of the general policy of 
the Department to prevent land specula- 
tion, all of the lands in the Vale-Oregon 
Irrigation District have been appraised 
at their present value, without reference 
to the proposed irrigation development. 
The value of undeveloped land is $1.25) 
an acre for non-irrigable land and from 
$5 to $15 an acre for the irrigable land, 

>. depending on depth and character of the 

soil and its topography. 

All areas held in a single ownership 
sein excess of 160 acres must be sold to 
settlers at not more than the appraised 
value. Land owned in areas of less than 
160 acres may be sold for more than their 
appraised value, upon the condition that 
.~. 50 per cent of the selling price in excess| 
of the appraised value shall be turned 
over to the irrigation district to be ap- 
_ plied as a credit to the water right on 
,. that particular tract of land. 
| It is stated by the Department that! 
the completion of the project will afford! 
an excellent opportunity for 300 to 400! 
qualified settlers.. The principal crops} 
grown on land now irrigated in the vicin- 
ity of the project include alfalfa, the 
cereals, root crops, potatoes, truck, and 
fruit. Red clover for hay and seed is| 
also profitable. 

The large yields and low cost of pro- 
ducing alfalfa and corn make this an ex-| 
cellent country for the production of live- 
stock and dairy products. 





|and the many millions of other listeners 


for an injunction, reference, accounting 
and costs, and it is so ordered. 
August 1, 1928. 


Stability Expected 
In Radio Industry 


Mr. Lafount Endorses Plan of 
Simultaneous Reallocation. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
sented by the larger stations located in 
our large cities where an abundance of 
talent is available. The demand for 
music composed by the world’s great 
masters comes not only from the city 
listeners but also from the small town, 
rural community, and remote farm lis- 
teners, The new plan and allocation 
provides listeners everywhere with a fair 
proportion of such programs. 

The effects of chain programs was 
carefully considered; their regulation 
will doubtless be provided for in the 
near future. 

There is no doubt but that the farmer, 


residing in remote communities, will be 
greatly benefited when the new alloca- 
tion becomes effective. I am extremely 
anxious that good radio reception be 
provided for both city and rural lis- 
teners, but if preference must be shown, 
it should be for the rural listener. How- 
ever, it is my sincere belief that the new 
plan benefits all classes of listeners 
equally, 
Sees Permanency. 

Some have suggested that the im- 
provement sought under the plan should 
be undertaken in progressive steps. This 
plan is worthy of and has received con- 
sideration, Nevertheless, I prefer the 


ity not heretofore experienced. ; 
Each broadcaster will be taking a 


satisfactory programs from stations so 


With the broadcasting industry thus 


ment instead of worrying about busi- 
ness insecurity. In this way, in the long 
‘yun, the listening public will also benefit. 

From the standpoint of the listener 
it would be detrimental to undertake the 
|changes in installments. It would mean 
improvement on a few channels, benefit- 
ing a few localities which could be ac- 
complished only by assigning more sta- 
tions to the remaining channels, which 





are already over-loaded. This would re- 
sult in very bad and perhaps almost im- 
possible reception in other. localities. TI 
am impressed with the wisdom of the 


Commission’s act in making all necessary | 


changes at once. ; ; 

The new plan and allocation will not 
produce perfection, but I most sincerely 
believe the results will be all that is 
possible considering the number of sta- 
tions necessary to accommodate, their 
location, the requirements’ of the law, 
and the limited number of channels avail- 
able. 


Olive Oil Refineries 
Modernized in Spain 


Latest Canning and Packing 
Methods Adopted. 


Spain’s more up-to-date olive oil re- 
fineries in Seville have in recent years 
developed canning plants in connection 
with their refineries where modern can- 
ning equipment and canning methods are 
employed throughout, according to a re- 
port from the Consul at Seville, Rich- 
ard Ford, made publie by the Department 
of Commerce September 4. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The oil is pumped direct from the vats 
wherein it is stored after being filtered 
or refined and passes into the containers 
which are carried on an endless belt con- 
veyer where they are automatically 
weighed, sealed and finally boxed for ex- 
port. 

A considerable portion of the olive oil 
for export is placed in six-gallon litho- 
graphed cans and packed in cases hold- 
ing two cans each, It is also exported 
in cases containing 12 one-gallon cans, 
24 half-gallon cans, 48 quarter-gallon 
cans, and 96 eighth-gallon cans. 

Oil destined for South American 
markets, for which there is an increas- 
ingly large demand, is packed similarly 
but under metric measures. The con- 
tainers are branded with various trade 
marks, foreign buyers frequently stipu- 
lating their own particular brand, which 
is lithographed locally. ” 

The tin container is cinsidered to be the 
least prejudicial to the quality of the oil, 
although high grade vil is sometimes ex- 
ported in barrels of new chestnut or oak 
of about 160 to 180 kilos capacity. Oil is 
j also exported in iron drums holding ap- 
proximately 100 kilos, this method of 
shipping being, it is stated, increasingly 
popular, 


OOPERATION of the Federal Government with 
the States in grading butter and eggs has a 
1, to coordinate 

forts of the Federal and State agencies, thus 
increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of each over 


and action; 2, to make possible greater uniformity of 
interpretation, application and use of United States 
standards and grades for butter and eggs in the grad- 
ing and inspection of these products; 3, to eliminate 
confusion and needless duplication which would likely 
result from independent action of Federal and State 
agencies; 4, to render a more extended and Compre- 
hensive service than would be possible in the absence 
of cooperation of Federal and State agencies. 


Cooperative agreements providing for Federal-State 
grading of butter are in effect in Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California and for grading eggs 
in California, Oregon, West Virginia and Virginia. 


1. That the technical grading of the product shall 
be governed by the United States standards and grades. 


2. Federal-State grading certificates shall be issued 
for which the regular Federal fee shall be charged 
unless otherwise agreed with the applicant. 

3. The fees shall be collected by the State and be 
available for payment of the salaries of the graders 


nt employes of the Federal 
and State departments or employes of the State and 
licensed agents of the Federal Department. 


5. The Federal Department shall be reimbursed, out 


definite part in a well-organized system- i 
atic plan to provide good reception of | 


arranged as to comply with the law. | 


promptly stabilized, stations could de- | 
vote theirs energies to future develop- ' 


;Ala.—Post Office Dept. 
| charges via Illinois Central R. R. Cairo, II1., 





AT the coope 
partments is 


TH 


ed, for its pro rata part of the costs 


*- * * 


ration of the Federal and State De- 
productive of beneficial results to 


producers and consumers is shown in more than one 


specific instance. 


provements in the 


A group of creameries in the State 


of Washington which use the Federal-State grading 
service has been assisted in making very marked im- 


quality of its butter because quality 


butter when sold according to United States standards 


which are the same at all markets brings more satis- 


factory returns. 


the ef- 


independent effort tically the same 


product. 


AN illustration 


the plant offered 


for United State 
Federal-State egg 


generally provide: receiving stations 


mentioned above. 


At Seattle recently, 250 churnings (10 carloads) of 
butter were graded 93 score. 
sequently graded at a California market received prac- 


This butter when sub- 


high score, that is, 242 churnings 


graded 93, four graded 92 and two graded 91, thus 
insuring to the growers the premium to which they 
were entitled as shown by the initial grading of their 


* *® * 


of the benefits accruing from Fed- 


eral-State egg grading may be found in the case 
of a Virginia produce plant which offered to producers 
of quality eggs an incentive in the form of a premium 
for the higher grades. 


From a flat price of 26 cents, 
22 cents for pewees, 26 cents for 


United States trades, 30 cents for United States stand- 
dards, 34 cents for United States extras and 36 cents 


s Specials with white shells, ater 
graders had been placed in five of its 
and packing plants. 


Federal-State grading of butter and eggs is a grow- 
ing movement which the butter and egg industry is 
learning to use and appreciate. 
detailed information regnrding it may be obtained 
upon request of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture or the Departments of Agriculture of the States 


More complete and 


In the next article, the first of a series 


of September 


reform. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-24163. Appropriations—Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads—Index service. The prohibition 
in the act of March 15, 1898, 30 Stat. 316, 
against the purchase of law books, books of 
reference and periodicals unless specifically 
provided for in the law granting the appro- 
priation, is applicable to the use of the 
appropriations of the Bureau of +Public 
Roads and precludes the purchase of sub- 
scriptions to a card index service contain- 
ing references to all engineering articles 
published from time to time in books of 
reference and periodicals. 3 Comp. Gen. 169, 


}491; 6 ir. 573. 


A-24242. Transportation—Carloads of mo- 
tor trucks—St. Louis, Mo., to Birmingham, 
Equalization of 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


_A-24259. Transportation—Coal—Madison- 
ville, Ky., to Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—Interior 
Dept. Equalization on basis of charges ap- 
plicable by route directed by shipper. 

A-23891. (S) Transportation—Enlisted 
Men Navy. Where enlisted men in the 
Navy are permitted on change of station 
to travel by routes of their own selection, 
they may be reimbursed on completion of 
travel in an amount not exceeding the cost 
to the Government for transportation by 
the shortest usually traveled route, only on 
condition that receipts are furnished from 
the railroad or ship companies for the 
transportation by common carrier paid for 
with personal funds. 

A-24027. (S) Transportation—Dependents 
—Navy Officers— Permanent Station. 
Transportation may be furnished for de- 
pendents of officers on permanent change 
of station or the commercial cost thereof 
be paid after travel shall have been per- 
formed, only when the travel of such de- 
pendents is incident to the permanent 
change of station. Where an officer’s de- 
pendents travel to Europe from their per- 
manent home to be near the officer for a 
period of over seven months while he was 
on duty in European waters, on his sub- 
sequent assignment to shore duty at the 
place of their permanent home, their travel 
from Europe to such permanent station 
may properly be considered as travel in- 
cident to permanent change of station. 

Where the dependents of an officer re- 
side with him at a shore station, when he 
is ordered to a vessel for duty and the de- 
pendent makes a journey to the home yard 
of the vessel and immediately returns to 
the permanent home, and upon the assign- 
ment of a home port for the vessel in the 
vicinity of the permanent home, makes an- 
other journey to the home yard and im- 
mediately returns to the permanent home, 
neither the journey to the home yard of 
the vessel when the officer is first assigned 
to duty thereon, nor the journey to the 
vicinity of the newly assigned port, con- 
stitute travel incident to the permanent 


on Civil Service, to be published in the issue 


r 6, John T. Doyle, secretary, 


United States Civil Service Commission, will 
discuss the “Spoils System” and Civil Service 
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as amended by the Act of March 3, 1927, 
44 Stat. 1380, the certification by the head 
of the Department concerned and the ap- 
proval and certification of the Civil Service 
Commission must both be made before an 
; employe reaches the age of retirement in 
;order to retain him in the service, and 
| the failure to so certify, for any reason 
; whatsoever, automatically separates the 
employe from the service on the date of 
attaining retirement age. 6 Comp. Gen. 71, 
651, 843. 

A-23503. (S) Death Gratuity—Retired offi- 
cer, U. S. Coast Guard. A retired officer of 
the Coast Guard who had been assigned to 
active duty and whose death occurred July 
6, 1928, following an absence from duty on 
account of sickness of more than five 
months cannot be considered as being in an 
active duty status at. the time of the pass- 
age of the act of May 26, 1928, 45 Stat., 774 
and the six months death gratuity may not 
— as for a retired officer on active 

uty. 

A-23790. (S) Contracts—Carrying of mail 
—Me:chant Marine Act of 1928. Under sec- 
tion 404 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, providing that th. Postmaster General 
is authorized to enter into contracts for 
the carrying of mails between points be- 
tween which it is lawful under the naviga- 
tion laws for vessels not documented under 
laws of the United States to carry mer- 
chandise, the entering into contracts for 
the carrying of mail from New York and 
New Orleans to points on the Isthmus of 
Panama is authorized since it appears that 
the agencies of the Government charged 
with the enforcement of the navigation 
laws of the United States have not con- 
sidered the Canal Zone as being included 
and governed by the laws relating to the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 

A-24274, Transportation — Insurance e 
Cuarge on Horses in Transit—War Depart- 
ment. The _ transportation company is 
liable under the laws and traiff for the full 
value of the horses transported by it, and 
the Government is not liable for any addi- 
tional charge for insurance, 


Atmy Orders 


First Lieut. Paul M. Martin, Vv. fr 
Fort Riley, Kans., to ae gy i 
—— Sergt. James H. Pool, Int.; will be 
placed upon the retired lis "le oe 
Gara list at Plattsburg 

Second Lieut. Alexander J. Hogg, Q. M 
C., from Fort Slocum, N., Y., to Tashing- 
Iton, eS to Washing 
4 Second Lieut. Clint L. Taylor, Air Corps, 
is relieved from the Air Corps: from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Hawaiian Depart- 
ment for service with the Field Artillery. 
| Board of officers to meet in Washington, 
D. C., to examine applicants for appoint- 
ment in the Corps of Chaplains, Regular 
Army, is dissolved; following board ap- 
pointed for same purpose: Chap. Walter 
J. Donoghue, Chap. John K. Bodel, Chap. 
Albert F. Vaughan. 

Maj. Samuel M. Browne, Med. Corps, 
detailed as member of Board of Officers to 
meet at El Paso, Tex., to examine ap- 
|plicants for the Medical Corps, is hereby 
relieved, ; 

Lieut. Willis V. Morris, Cav., from Fort 
| Riley, Kans., to organization to which as- 
signed. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Van Natta, Cav., 
from Fort Riléy, Kans., to organization to 
which assigned, 

Col. Theodore B. Hacker, Q. M. C., upon 
jarrival in Manila, in addition to ordinary 
| duties, appointed general superintendent, 
Army Transport Service, Philippine De- 
partment. 

Maj. Milton Howard Simmons, Specialist 


changes of station of the officer and no|Res., to active duty at Wright Field, Day- 


payment is authorized. 

A-24132. Compensation—After removal 
from the service. An employe whose re- 
m@gval from the service was approved by 
the head of the department which action 
Was subsequently attempted to be revoked, 
is not entitled to compensation for the 
period between the date of removal and 
the date of purported revocation, the em- 
ploye having rendered no service during 
said period. 

A-24215. Retirement civilian—Retention 
efter age, Under the Civil Retirement Act 


ton, Ohio, 

First Lieut. Anthony Hallock Meyer, Q. 
M. C. Res., to active duty at Holabird quar- 
termaster depot, Baltimore, Md. 

First Lieut. Joseph Henry Pinter, Signal 
Corps Res., to active duty at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Maj. Alexander W. Cleary, Inf., orders 
of March 21 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Lindsey R. Wingfield, Air 
Corps (Field Art.), relieved from duty with 
the Air Corps: from Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Hawaiian Departmertt, 
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Allsopp, Frederick William. Albert Pike; a 
biography. 369 p. Little Rock, Ark., 
{ Parke-Harper co., 1928. 28-18374 
American arbitration association. Sugges- 
+ tions for the practice of commercial ar- 
| bitration in the United States, prepared 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by the American arbitration association. 
247 
1928. 

Ball, Frank P. 
Ku-Klux-klan. 
1927. 


N. Y., Oxford university press, 
28-18368 

Faults and virtues of the 
34 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
28-18371 

Brigham, Albert Perry. Geology, by Albert 
Perry Brigham. Rev. and expanded by 
Frederick A. Burt. 554 p., illus. N, Y., 
D. Appleton and co., 1928. 28-18381 
Brink, Raymond Woodward, ed. Logarith- 
mi¢ and trigonometric tables. 110 p. 
N. Y., Century, 1928. 28-18380 
Cano, Juan. La vida le un picaro, by Juan 
Cano, edited with notes, direct-method 
exercises, and vocabulary. (The Mac- 
millan Hispanic series.) 153 p., illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-18313 
Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham, ed. Los 
Abencerrajes; two old Spanish stories 
adapted for intermediate classes, edited 
with notes, direct-method exercises, and 
vocabulary. ~ (The Macmillan Hispanic 
series.) 135 p. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1928. 28-18312 

| Geister, Edna. Wild Nell, the pet of the 
| plains; or, Her final sacrifice; a panto- 
mime play. (Bakers novelty plays.) 

p. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1928. 
28-18319 

| Grummon, Stuart E. Tres meses en Mexico; 
| a Spanish conversational reader, by 
| Stuart E. Grummon and Alfredo 


p. 


Noriega, jr.; illustrations by Carman 
Diaz and Ernesto Cabral. 321 p., illus. 
| N. Y¥., Scribner, 1928. 28-18316 
| Kelso, Robert Wilson. The science of pub- 
lic welfare. (American social science se- 
ries. General editor, H. W. Odum.) 428 
p. N. Y., Holt, 1928. 28-18369 
Light, Joseph Horst. Pennsylvania-German 
letters, penned by ... under the nom de 
| plume Der alt schuhlmeshter. 1 v. Leb- 
} anon, Pa. F. G. Light, 1928. 28-18311 
| Mayer, Brantz. Adventures of an African 
|} slaver; being a true account of the life 
of Captain Theodore Canot, trader in 
| gold, ivory & slaves on the coast of 
Guinea: his own story as told in the 
}. year 1854 to Brantz Mayer & now edited 
| with an introduction by Malcolm Cowley. 

| 376 p. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1928. 
| Dostoevsky, the man 
and his work, by ... tr. by Herbert H. 
| Marks. 406 p. New York, Harcourt, 
| Brace and company, 1928. 28-18323 
| Molnar, Ferenc. Plays of Molnar, by ... 
English texts and introduction, by Ben- 
|; jamin G. Glazer. 312 p. London, Jar- 
| yolds Itd., 1927. 28-18324 
| National association of railroad and utili- 
ties commissioners. Report of the Spe- 
cial committe on water power of the 
National association of railroad and util- 
ity commissioners. 
convention held in Asheville, N. C., No- 
vember 9-12, 1926. 22 p. Madison, Wis., 
Democrat printing co., 1927, 28-27323 
Parker, Eugene Fred. An _ intermediate 
Spanish grammar and composition, SS we 
and Arturo Torres Rioseco. 302 p. Boston, 
Ginn, 1928. 28-18314 
Robertson, Marjorie Freeland. . . . When 
toys talk; a musical play in one act, (The 
Junior league plays.) 16 p. N. Y., S. 
French, 1928. 28-18318 
Rosenholtz, Joseph L. ... Applied chemistry 
for nurses, with laboratory experiments, 
by Joseph L. Rosenholtz. 2d ed., rev. 
(Series of nursing tests, ed. by Alice 5S. 
Gilman.) 220 p., illus. Phila, Saunders, 
1928. 28-18379 
; Sands, Irene Blight. The rose of California, 
and other ballads. 47 p. Boston, Four 
| Seas company, 1927. 28-18317 
Stall, Sylvanus. . ... What a young boy 
ought to know. (Self and sex series for 
men.) 191 p. -Phila., Pa., The Vir pub- 
lishing company; etc., etc., 1928, 28-18376 
Stall, Sylvanus What a young hus- 
band ought to know, by Sylvanus Stall. 
Rev. and enl. (Self and sex series for 
men.) 284 p. Phila., Pa., The Vir pub- 
lishing co., 1928. 28-18375 
Waite, Warren Cleland. Economics of con- 
sumption, by Warren C. Waite. ist ed. 
263 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1928. 
28-18372 
Winchell, Alexander Newton, Elements of 
optical mineralogy; an introduction to 
microscopic petrography. 3d ed., rev. and 

} enl. 1-v., illus. N. Y¥., Wiley, 1928. 
| 28-1837 
| Wister, Isabel. The shining road, and poems 
of the outdoors, nature stories in rhyme, 
poems of love and memory. 22 p. San 
Diego, Calif., Printed by the Hillcrest 
print shop, 1928. 28-18322 


Meier-Graefe, Julius. 








Alexander, Horace Gundry. .. . Justice 
among nations. (Merttens lecture on war 
|} and peace. Ist.) 59 p. London, L. & Vir- 
ginia Woolf, 1927. 28-18551 
Allen, Mrs. Mary (Wood) 1841-1908, er 
What a young girl ought to know. (Self 
and sex series for women.) 194 p, Phil., 
Pa., The Vir publishing co., 1928. 
28-18476 
Becker, Alois Kilian. Good tyme party 
games, stunts and tricks. 160 p., illus. 
Mi-neapolis, Minn., The Minneapolis 
novelty co., 1928. 28-18566 
De Laval separator cor. any. Fifty years of 
service to the dairy industry, commemo- 
rating the fiftieth De Laval anniversary, 
1878-1928. 56 p., ilius. N. Y., The De Laval 
separator co., 1928. 2 18486 
Drake, Mrs. Emma Frances (A. zell). ... 
What a woman of forty-five ought to 
know. (Self and sex series for women.) 
211 p. Phil., Pa., The Vir publishing co., 
1928. 28-18477 
Dunninger, Joseph. Houdini’s spirit ex- 
poses from Houdini’s own manuscripts, 
records and photographs, by .» and 
Dunninger’s psychical investigations, 
edited by Joseph H. Kraus. 1 v., illus. 


of Congress card number 


21} 


de | 


| 
| Carleton 


| 
28-18373 


Thirty-eight annual, 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


N. Y., Experimenter publishing co., 1923. 
28-18568 
Fairbairn, Barbara. The little pig who ate 
| a four-leaf clover, by Barbara Fairbairn, 
illustrated by the author. 102 p., illus. 
Chicago, Rand, McNally & co., 1928. 

28-18559 
Hamlin, Alfred Dwight Foster. A text-book 
of the history of architecture. New ed., 
rev. (College histories of art, ed. by J. C. 
Van Dyke.) 493 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
1928. 28-18471 
Jessup, Elon. The boys’ book of canip life, 
by Elon Jessup illustrated by Charles E. 
Cartwright. 294 p., illus. N. Y., Dutton, 
1928. 28-18489 
Klein, Yetta. Our children’s stage; twelve 
little plays for children in the lower 
grades, by Yetta Klein and Florine 
Schwarz. 107 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
co., 1928. 28-18557 
League of nations. . -‘conomie -‘mmit- 
tee. Draft convention on the treatment 
of foreigners. 1. Introduction. 2, Draft 
convention, 3. Commentary. (C. 174. M. 
53. 1928. ii. Publications of the League of 
nations. ii. Economic and fincncial. 1928. 
ii. 14.) 88 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1928. 
28-18554 
Lytle, John Horace. No hunting? A story of 
the hunting fields—and a vision of what 
the future holds for sport with dog and 
gun. 281 p. Dayton, O., Field sports pub- 
lishing co., 1928. 28-18485° 
| McMahan, Valrie. Fan and Fannie, the base- 
ball twins, by .. . illustrated by the au- 
| thor. 62 p., illus. N. Y., Barse & co., 1928. 
28-18558 
Mathews, Basil Joseph. Black treasure; the 
youth of Africa in a changing world. 114 

| p., illus. N. Y., Friendship press, 1928. 
28-18563 
| Mohr, Louise Maud. Days before houses; a 
story of cave people, by ... edited by 
Washburne and Willard W. 
Beatty. (Social study series: History and 
geography.) 90 p., illus. N. Y., Rand, Me- 
Nally & co., 1928. 28-18569 
National conference of Catholic charities. 
Committee on standards of family case 
work. A program for family service in 
diocesan agencies; report of the Commit- 
| tee on standards of family case work, ap- 
pointed by the National conference of 
Catholic charities, Rev. Robert F. Keegan, 
chairman, Rev. William A. Cummings, 
Rev. John F. Doherty and others. 40 p. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic university of 
America, 1928, 28-18479 
Nicholson, Kenyon. Shame the devil; a 
drama in one act. and Alis De Sola. (Ap- 
pleton short plays, no. 22.) 27 p. N. Y., 
D. Appleton, 1928. 28-18556 
Owens, Charles Elmer. Principles of plant 
vathology, by Charles Elmer Owens. 629 
p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1928. 28-18487 
Ripley, Sherman. The Raggedy animal book, 
by . « With illustrations by Harrison 
Cady. 96 p., 





illus. Chicago, Rand, McNally 
& co., 1928. 28-18560 
| Schulte, Henry Frank George, ed. i 
Pole vaulting; a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the various methods used by the 
leading exponents of this spectacular 
event, edited by Henry F. Schulte. (Spald- 
| ing track and field series of athletic text- 
books, no. 5048S.) 175 p., illus. N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1928. 
28-18567 
Sollmann, Torald Hermann, 1874, An intro- 
duction to experimental pharmacology, by 
Torald Sollmann and Paul J. Hanzlik. 321 
p., illus. Phil., Saunders, 1928.  28-18480 
tall, Sylvanus. ... What a man of forty- 
five ought to know, by Sylvanus Stall. 
(Self and sex series for men.) 284 p. 
Phil., Pa., The Vir publishing co., 1928. 
28-18478 
Storey, Walter Rend-"!. Beauty in home 
furnishings (what to choose, and why). 
297 p. N. Y., R. D. Henkle co., 1928, 
28-18473 
Walton, Izaak. The complete angler; or, 
The contemplative man’s recreation, by 
Izaak Walton, with an introduction by 
Bliss Perry. and decorations ‘y W. A. 
Dwiggins. 323 p., illus. Boston, C. E. 
Goodspeed & co., 1928. 28-18488 
Wilkins, George Hubert. Flying the Arctic, 
. . + With 31 illustrations. 336 p. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1928, 28-18565 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Steel Barrels and Drums. Simplified Practice 
Recon. nendition R20-28, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 

United States Government Master Specifica- 
tion For Shade Cloth. Federal Specifica- 
tions Board Specification No. 555b. Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 

United States Government Master Specifica- 
tion for Drill (Unbleached). Federal 
Specifications Board Specifice:tio. No. 
557. Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. . 

Directory of Officials and Organizations 
conce-ned with the Protection of Birds 
and Game. 1928. Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication No. 30, 
Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 14-1377) 

Crops and Mcrkets, August, 1928. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Agr. 24-113) 

C.icial Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office, August 28, 1628. Price, 25 cents, 

(4-18256) 

United States Veterans’ Bureau ~“edical 

Bulletin, September, 1928. Price, 15 cents, 
(25-26672) 





Postmasters’ Bonds 
Listed for Renewal 


Sureties for Certain Offices 
Required This Month. 


The Post Office Department has just| 


made public a list of post offices at which 
the four-year bonds of postmasters are 
renewable in September. 
of the list follows: 
Alabama.—Flat Rock. 
Alaska.—Unalaska, Wacker. 
Arkans. -Muddyfork, Running Lake. 
California.—Sutter, 
Florida.—Bayport. 
Illinois.—Rardin. 
Indiana.—Friendship, Wellsboro. 
Iowa.—Blue Grass, Lowell, Paralta. 


slemp, Windy. 

Maine.—North Dixmont. 

Maryland.—Comus, Rock Point. 

Massachusetts.—West Boxford. 

Michigan.—New Richmond, Rexton, 

Minnesota.—Burchard, Grattan. 

Mississippi.—Fannin, Randolph, Roberts. 

Missouri.—Deer, Sublett. 

New Mexico.—Hobbs, Leyba. 

New York.—Joeindian, Lake Clear Junc- 
tion, McKeever, Perl Creek. 

North Carolina.—Creek, Etowah, Gay, 
Gray, Lassiter, Roe, Snider. 

‘hio.—Evansport. 

Oklahoma.—Short. 

South Carolina.—Cold §prings, Williams. 

Tennessee.—Graham, Grapevine. 

Texas.—Fort Griffin, Indio. 

Virginia.—Coronation, Garden, 
Store, Well Water. 

West Virginia—Big Run, Cave, Dille, 
Ingleside, Nort Spring, Pad, Plum Orchard, 
Shawver. 

Wisconsin.—Intervale, 


Jordans 


The full text! 


| 


Kentucky.—Fed, Harper, Holmes, Saylor, | 


Subscription 
Enrollment Coupon 


DONG, co ssancdesscna 


To THe Unitep Srates Daly, 
22d and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my _ sub- 
corres to The United States 
Daily for one year, 


Name ... 


CORPO eee meee ee enenee ne 
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Firm or 
Organization 
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CoP g nem eeereeeeeeeseeeeeee 


Street 
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City and 
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(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 
711 
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TO WASHINGTON 
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Senator Walsh 
Reviews Public | 
Utilities Inquiry, 


Methods of Publicity and Ac- 
tivities in Schools Are 


Criticized In Ad- 


dress. | 
[Continued from Page 7.1. 
erence being to a campaign to raise 45 | 
to 50 million for the university. ; 
The University of Iowa was getting | 
up a “commonwealth conference,” one | 
of the subjects proposed for discussion | 
being “Ownership and Regulation of 
Public Utilities.” The active man in the 
Iowa utilities committee wrote Mc-| 
Gregor, assistant to Mullaney, right- 
hand man to Samuel Insull, inquiring 
about Professor C. E. Merriam, of Chi-| 
cago University, and William B. Munro, | 
president of tl 1 T 
Science Association, with a view 
being invited to address the conf 
McGregor replied that his inform ‘ion 
was to the effect that Munro is “fair, 
but as to Merriam the reply was that he 
was “all wrong” and the Iowa man was 
warned that he must prepare for the | 
worst should that gentleman speak. 
might be added that Professor Merriam 
is one of the most talented and highly | 
respected members of the faculty of the | 
great institution with which he is asso- 
ciated. He was once the Republican | 
candidate for mayor of Chicago. 
These information committees under- 


‘mation | 


took not only to censor the textbooks : |! 


sed in the public schools and colleges, 
but caanewualy supplied books them- 
selves. 
Impropriety of Adoption 
Of Utility Textbooks 

The Connecticut committee got out a 
catechism of public utilities which it 
suceceded in having introduced into ap- 
proximately 70 of the high schools of 
that State. It is due to the committee 
to say that the books bore a legend indi- 
cating the source from which they came. 
Nevertheless, when the facts were re- 
vealed through the hearings before the 
Commission a perfect storm of indigna- 
tion was roused throughout New Eng- 


land, as one gathers from the press com- ||| 


ment. 


ate 
It is quite unnecessary to pursue any |} 


inquiry as to how accurate or inaccurate 
such a work might be. The introduction 


by selfish private interests into the pub- | |} 


lic schools of textbooks prepared by 
them or under their direction, particu- 


larly when they deal with controversial ||| 
questions in the field of economics or 


politics, is not to be tolerated. f 

The impropriety of the adoption of 
textbooks having such origin for use in 
schools requires no argument, nor 


should disapproval of them await any || 


study of their accuracy or impartiality. | 
But the Connecticut catechism was ob- 
viously unfit for use, notwithstanding, to | 


induce its acceptance, a letter was sent | }} 


asserting that six months were spent in | 
compiling and verifying and checking | 
the text that everything in it might be. 


1 
| 


he American Political ||] 
to their | ]} 
erence. | |! 


It |} 


= 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


and 


‘tment of Commerce. 
a Page 1, Col. 


velop aviation. 
a Page 1, Col. 
Weekly transcontinental air — 
service to be operated in Australia. 
Page 6, Col. 


Advertising News 


ceptive advertising. 


A griculture 





Page 6, Col. 


Jersey reviewed by Department 
Agriculture. 
si Page 4, Col. 


Grading of Butter and Eggs—Article | 
by Roy C. Potis of Agricultural Eco- | 


nomics. 
a Page 9, Col. 


Department of Agriculture eliminates ! 
an- 


certain reports heretofore made 
nually to Congress. 
; Page 4, Col. 


Federal Farm Loan System plans ad- | 
agricultural 


ditional financing in 


regions. 
i Page 1, Col. 


The Department of Agriculture pub- 
report on crops and 


lishes August 
markets. 
Page 9, Col. 
Record yield of: wheat in Germany 
estimated for present crop. 
Page 1, Col. 


Prompt action asked on proposal to 


increase tariff on corn. 
Page 1, Col. 
Senator Waterman favors 
tariff on farm products. 


Page 3, Col. 


Restrictions on routing of grains are 


suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 


lifting of embargo against 


treal. 
a Page 3, Col. 


service of its Insect Pest Survey. 
Page 3, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce reporis in- 
crease in deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in cities during year ended Au- 
gust 11, 1928, as compared with same 


period ended August 11, 1927. 
Page 2, Col. 


Banking-Finance 


“Com- 


Survey of airports announced by De- 
Mexican government lays plan to de- 


mail | fication for shade cioth. 


Progress of campaign against Sypsy | 
moth in Northeast, New York and New 
ot | Page 9, Col. 7 


higher 


Department of Agriculture announces | 
imports 
of milk and milk products from Mon- 


Department of Agriculture extends 


District Court for the Western Dis- 


The Dnited States 


a 
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ummary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


of birds and game. (Miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 30.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 


The Federal Specifications Board of 


the Bureau of Standards publishes | 


United States Government master speci- 
fication for drill (unbleached). Speci- 
| fication No. 557.) 
4} Page 9, Col. 7 
The Federal Specifications Board of 
the Bureau of Standards publishes 
4| United States Government master speci- 
(Specification 
| No. 555b.) 
i Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes August report on crops and 


1 


Manufacturer of carbide lamps agrees , markets. 
to cease fixing resale prices and pro- 
ducer of extracts agrees to cease de- | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
| publishes their medical bulletin for Sep- 
tember, 1928. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
_ The Bureau of Standards publishes a 
simplified practice recommendation 
(R20-28) for steel barrels and drums. 


4 


| ae and publications received by 
jt 


6 e Library of Congress. 
Page 9 
_ The Patent Office publishes its offi- 
cial gazette for August 28, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
‘Commerce-Trade 


2 
9 


Australia adopts American valve 


7 grinding compounds. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Textile Division of Department of 
Commerce recommends system of ex- 
port selling through cooperative group 
of manufacturers of noncompetitive 
; clothing lines. 


6 | 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Conclusion of statement on foreign 

trade of America during fiscal year 

| 1927 by Director of Bureau of Research 
of Shipping Board. 


7 
is 
7 


Page 5, Col. 1 

German exports of iron and steel 
products show increase in July. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Department of Agriculture announces 

lifting of embargo against imports 

of milk and milk products from Mon- 


treai. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Market for naval stores was quiet 
during August in France, Department 
| of Commerce is advised. 
1 | Page 3, Col. 1 


| Congress 


1 | Senator Waterman announces that 

, hearings will be resumed in contest of 
| election of William S. Vare as Senator 
| from Pennsylvania. 


Cotton 


| Department of Agriculture begins in- 
6 | quiry to fix responsibility for use of il- 
| legal standards in description of cot- 
| ton staple. 


6 


5 


6 


Page 3, Col. 5 


| 
Page 1, Col. 7 


trict of Missouri holds that capital used | 
by broker pending receipt of commis- | 


Court Decisions 


Department of Agriculture announces 


lifting of embargo against imports 
of milk and milk products from Mon- 
! treal. 


Olive oil refineries at Seville develop 
| modern canning and packing plants. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


| 
\Foreign Affairs 


District Court fer the District of 
Massachusetts holds that alien must 
| show in petition his right to prosecute 
la claim. (C. J. Choremi, Petitioner, v 

United States of America.) 
Page 4, Col. 3 


| 


| that new company is planned in France 
| to produce sound films. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 

Six more nations announce intention 
to adhere to treaty to renounce war 
| and one officially adheres. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
| Sweden increases loan fund to aid 
shipping companies. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Mexican government lays plan to de- 

| velop aviation. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Record yield of wheat in Germany is 

, estimated for present crop. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

| Electrification of raikways of Spain 


| 
} 
{ 


! proceeded actively in 1927. | ( 


Page 6, Col. 7 
| Weekly transcontinental air 
service to be operated in Australia. 
| Page 6, Col. i 
| Senator Borah predicts Senate will | 
| ratify multilateral treaty to renounce 
| war. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 | 

More than $50,000,000 has_ been | 
spent jn the last four years in New 
Zealand for highways. 
i Page 3, Col. 5 


F orestry 


| Land near Caribou National Forest 
withdrawn from settlement by the Pres- 

‘ ident. 

| Page 3, Col. 6 | 


‘Fur Industry 


! Department of Commerce is informed | 
| that trappers and breeders of fur-bear- | 
| ing animals in Alberta, Canada, have | 
| formed a cooperative association. } 
i Page 3, Col. 6 


|Game and Fish 
The Department of Agriculture pub- ; 


lishes a directory of officials and organ- | 


izations concerned with the protection | 
of birds and game. (Miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 30.) 





. Page 9, Vol. 7 
Gov't Personnel 


| Changes are announced in Foreign 
, Service assignments. 

i Page 2, Col. 5 

Grading of Butter and Eggs—Article | 
by Roy C. Potts of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Department of Commerce is advised | 


mail | 


+ 


| cial gazette for August 28, 1928. 


‘Postal Service | 


_for carrying mails b-tween San Fran- 


Decline shown in number of employes 


of railroads. 
, Page 6, Col. 5 
Mines and Minerals 


| Activities of Bureau .of Mines to pro- 
| tect health of miners are reviewed. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 


| Motion Pictures 


| Department of Commerce is advised 
| that new company is planned in France 
{to produce sound films. 

Page 2, Col. 4, 


‘National Defense | 


| 

Comptroller General J. R. McCarl 
holds that dependents of army officers 
are entitled to travel expenses when 
the traveling 1s in connection with a 
| transfer. 
| . Page 2, Col. 1 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Department of War. 
| Page 9 
i e 
Oil 
Olive oil refineries at Seville develop 
|modern canning and packing plants. 


| 
‘Patents 


District 
Connnecticut finds patent for fuel econ- 
omizer to be valid and infringed. 
ower Specialty Co. v. The Connecti- | 
j}eut Light & Power Co.) j 
| Page 8, Col. 5 
Board of Patent Appeals affirms re- 
| jection of claim for return bend in pipe 
coupling. (Ex parte Fisher.) 
Page 8, Col. 7| 
The Patent Office publishes its offi- 





Page 9, Col. 7 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. | 


List of postmasters’ bonds renewable 
in September. 

Pagé 9, Col. 6 

Post Office Department receives bid 


cisco and Sydney, Australia. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Weekly transcontinental air mail 
service to be operated in Australia. 
Page 6, Col. 1) 


Public Health 


Department of Commerce reports in- | 
crease in deaths from automobile acci- | 
dents in cities during year ended Au- | 
gust 11, 1928, as compared with same 
period ended August 11, 1927. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Assistant Surgeon General of Public 
Health Service says infantile paralysis 
is spread chiefly through personal | 
contacts. 





Activities of Bureau of Mines to pro- 
tect health of miners are reviewed. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Chief of Division of Geodesy declares 
extreme accuracy characterizes Gov- 
ernment surveys of land. 


suspended. 


| Science 


cheap alcohol from sisal waste devel- 
oped in French Sudan. 


Page 9, Col. 3 Shipping 


Court for the District of! South Carolin 


storm when no negligence is proved. 


shipping companies. 


for carrying mails between San Fran- 
cisco and Sydney, Australia. 


during August in France, Department 
of Commerce is advised. 


| Simplified Practices 


simplified 
| (R20-28) for steel barrels and drums. 


| Tariff 


increase tariff on corn. 
tariff on farm products. 


Taxation 


Massachusetts holds that alien must 
show in petition his right to prosecute 
Page 2, Col. 4! 9 claim. 


| United States of America.) 


of Tax Appeals. 


; Decisions on Page 4. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





cet em 


Change in terms of bond issue by 
Rock Isiand, Arksnsas & Louisiana 
Railway is asked of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Electrification of railways of Spain 
proceeded actively in 1927. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Decline shown in number of employes 
of railroads. } 

Page 6, Col. 5 
Restrictions on routing of grains are 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation warns against 
purchase of private lands on Vale ir- |f| 
rigation project in Oregon until water 


is available. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Fouque process for distillation of 





Page 1, Col. 3 





District Court, Eastern District of 
rules user of rented 


a 
ship is not liable for loss of ship by 


(Crouch v. U. 8.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Sweden increases loan fund to aid 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Post Office Department receives bid 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Market for naval stores was quiet 


Page 3, Col. 1 


The Bureau of Standards publishes a 
practice ‘recommendation 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Prompt action asked on proposal to 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Senator Waterman favors higher 





Page 3, Col. 5 


District Court for the District of 


(C. J. Choremi, Petitioner, v. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions of the Board 


Page 4, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 





Rural Schools 
Extend Use of 
Standard Tests 


Specialists of Bureau Say 
Improved Classification 
Of Pupils Is One 
Result. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
lected in accordance with the specifi¢ 
purposes of the respective surveys, 

The Texas survey report cites the fol 
lowing reasons for selecting certain 
grades: 

“Grade V, primarily because, as shown 
by its frequent use in other sur eys, it 
represents a stage far enough advanced 
to provide a fair test of what the school 


| has done; Grade VII, because it repre« 


sents in the State of Texas the last 
grade of the elementary school. While 
it was the purpose, therefore, to secure 
data primarily in Grades V and VII, 
tests were given in the rural schools 
to all grades above the second. It re- 
quired little, if any, more time to test 


| all grades above the second in the small 


rural school than it would have to test 
only the fifth and seventh.” 

The Utah surveys report explains the 
selection of schools as follows: 

“Since neither the time nor the money, 


| was available to carry out a standard. 
| ized testing program including every ele- 


mentary school in the State, a “sampling” 
method was followed. Districts ‘and 


| schools were selected in such a manner 


as to include all kinds, thus securing a 
fair and accurate picture of conditions 
prevailing in the country school districts 


| throughout the State.” 


Tests used in the different surveys in- 
cluded many of the well-known educa- 


| tional tests, including both elementary 


grades cnd secondary grades. Tests were 
given most frequently in the fundamental 


| subjects, and the discussions of results 
| invariably begin with the subject of 
| reading, thus emphasizing the prominent 


place this subject occupies in all survey 
testing programs. The use of achieve- 
ment tests in rural schools does not seem 


| to be widespread, but these were used in 


a few instances in connection with ed- 


| ucational or mental tests. 


Comparison With Cities. 
Facts shown by test results and age- 
grade tables served as bases, in 22 of 


| 30 surveys, for conclusions and recome« 
; mendations relative to pupil classificae 


tion, school organization, curricular of« 
ferings, supervision, and other instruce 


| tional problems. In most cases compari« 
| sons were used freely in the treatment 
of test results. 


Scores of pupils in city 
school system and the norms for the vae 


| rious grades are shown for comparativé 


purposes. A number of réports show 


|; test results in the different types of 


rural schools surveyed. 

Comparisons show that pupils in thé 
rural schools made lower scores, grad@ 
for grade, in Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas and Utah than 


| those in the city schools of: these States$ 


the reverse is shown to be true in the 


| West Virginia survey report. Differences 
\|| varied from very little to more than a 
\}| year’s progress. An extreme difference 
\|; is noted in the following quotation from 


Page 9, Col. 3 | Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


sions was merely nominal and taxable | 
under Section 209 of the Revenue Act! D 
of 1917. (McManus Herzer Brokerage | 
Co. v. Noah Crooks, Internal Revenue | 


Textiles 


Textile Division of Department of 


See Special Index and Dig 


| 
est of Tax | . 
ecisions on Page 4. Highways 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. | More than $50,000,000 has been 


exactly in accordance to the facts. | 
The catechism purports to answer! 
such questions as: 


“Who are the investors upon whom 
public utilities depend?” | 
“Do communities ever attempt to fur- 
nish public service themselves instead of 
permitting private companies to do it?” 


“Are many utility securities owned by | 


the customers of the companies?” 

“Why are public utilities granted ex- 
clusive charters and not made to com- 
pete with each other as in other fields 
of business?” 

“What effect on a community has ad- 
verse criticism of utility service?” The 
answer to this question is: “It tends to. 
retard its growth.” 


One section deals with “id 


“rates,” an- | 


other with municipal ownership, the an- || 


swers indicating that that system is a 
bad if not an evil thing. One response 
is that: 

“In every case in which a community | 
has attempted to operate a public serv- | 
ice industry which is subject to great 
changes and development, it has been} 
found that the costs of the service are 
higher than when the service is fur- 
nished by a private person.” 


Author Not Certain 11] 
| 


Of Truth of Statement 


The author, under interrogation, ei 
compelled to admit that he did not know | 
whether the statement is true or not.| 
As a matter of fact, the citizens of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Los Angeles and Cleve- 
land own and operate power and light 
plants most successfully and undertake 
to demonstrate that their rates are very 
substantially below those of neighboring | 
private plants operating under substan- 
tially similar conditions and startlingly 
lower than those exacted by some of the 
private corporations operating under at} 
least equally favorable conditions. atl 

It was contemplated from the begin-| 
ning that the inquiry would develop the 
truth or falsity of the assertion thus 
made by the catechism and in effect re- 
peated so often in the literature of the 
companies or inspired by them that it} 
has been widely, if not generally, ac- 
cepted. It is a reasonable inference, | 
from the extraordinary effort made to 
avert an official investigation, that a 
comparison between the municipal rates 
and those of private companies to be ex- 
pected, was not welcomed. by them. 

Another statement found in the cate- 
chism is to the effect that the cost of 
living. in cities that operate their own 
uilities is higher than in those whose 
utlities are managed by private corpora- 
tions. This the writer was likewise 
compelled to admit he could not sub- 
stantiate. 

He, perhaps, relied upon a bulletin or 
some similar literature sent out by the 
N. E. L. A. making such a claim, the 
industrial conference board being given 
as authority for the statement, but that 
organization promptly denied it had 
ever so asserted. 

This Connecticut catechism was sent to 
every State committee as a model. A 
similar work was published by the Ohio 
committee and introduced into the 
schools of that State to the number of 


Collector.) 
Page 4, Col. 


Federal Farm Loan System plans ad- | 
agricultural | 


ditional financing in 


regions. 
Daily 
Office. 


Page 1, Col. 


Page 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 


_ Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 


Summary by Department of Com- 
merce of financial statistics of State of | 


Minnesota for fiscal year 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 


Changes in status of national banks 


in week to September 1. 
Page 7, Col. 


Federal Reserve Board’s 


7, column 1.) 
Page 7, Col. 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


oa 

190,000 in two years. Most committees, 
however, contented themselves with ef- 
forts to revise the textbooks in use, ac- 
tivities in that direction being no less 
prodigious in extent than sinister in 
eharacter. 

“Surveys,” as they were called, were 
conducted in many of the States, Illi- 
nois, as usual, taking the lead, and 
Pennsylvania vieing with it in this in- 
quisitorial work. Iowa and New Jersey 
entered enthusiastically upon it. 

Gadsden, of the Pennsylvania com- 
mittee, wanted to'see it prosecuted na- 
tionally and suggested Mr. Bennett, of 
the American Gas Association, to direct 
the campaign. 


Municipal Ownership 


| Attacked in Textbooks 


One of the main purposes of the sur- 
vey was to determine to what extent 
municipal ownership is advocated in the 
textbooks in common use. Objection- 
able features of such ownership were 
found in not a few instances. 

The New Jersey survey disclosed, as 
it was reported, certain paragraphs in 
the books used in that State as being 
not particularly harmful to the utilities 
but to the capitalism system. Mullaney 
said that “most of the textbooks re- 
viewed by the Illinois committee as they 
relate to public utility industry are no 
less than poisonous.” 

The N. E. L. A. appointed a committee 
on textbooks consisting of Fred R. Jen- 
kins, of Chicago, employed by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, to repre- 
sent it, Bernard Mullaney, Insull’s right- 
hand man, to represent the American 
Gas Association, and Edward Dana, of 
the Boston Flevated Railway Company, 


decisions of the Accounting 


condition | 
statement of member banks in leading | 
cities as of August 29 (table on page | 


The Department of Agriculture pub- | . j 
lishes a directory of officials and organ- | in Porto Rico. 
izations concerned with the protection 


, Education 


Rural schools have extended the use 
| of standardized tesis for the measure- 
| ment of quality of tcaching and for the 
| improvement of classification of pupils, 
; Say the Assistant Specialists in Rurai 
| Education for the Bureau of Education, 


9'Timon Covert and Miss Edith A. 
i Page 1, Col. 2 


Lathrop. 
| Specialist in Adult Education for Bu- 
'reau of Education, L. R. Alderman, 
states that variety of courses by corre- 
spondence are offered by colleges and 
universities, 


6 


Page 1, Col. 1 
| Deans of two colleges named to as- 
| sist in survey of land-grant collegs. 

A! Page 2, Col. 1 


Electrical Industry 


Electrification of railways of Spain 
proceeded actively in 1927. © ~ 
Page 6, Col. 7 


3 


5 ! 


Foodstuffs 


Plant for fruit juice powder planned 


Page 6, Col. 2 


s 


to represent the National Electric Rail- 
way Association, the three associations 
making up Cortelyou’s joint committee 
of National Utility Associations. One 
| Spelman, representing the Illinois Bell 
| Telephone Company, was named on the 
committee, but he balked and apparently 
never served. 

Of its achievements mention will be 
| made hereafter. 
| The Ohio committee was able to re- 


port that in nearly every instance in| siderable influence in their localities and| 
which textbooks were found to contain | the school boards who could explain the| 


objectionable matter they were re- 
moved or placed on the library abies | 
for reference only. The Iowa committee | 
reported similarly, saying: | 

“Where textbooks which were grossly | 
unfair and did not give the private own- 
ership side of the question were used in 
the high schools, we took the matter up 

| with the school officials, either locally or 
| directly. 

“In nearly every instance where such 
textbooks were used, they were removed 
and placed on the library shelves for use 

; as reference matter only. We have the 
matter pretty well in hand and do not 
intend to let any of these bugs slip any- 
thing over on us.” 

Some intimation of how this fact was 
accomplished is conveyed by a letter 
from the superior of the gentleman who 
was Warring on the “bugs,” in which in- 
telligence was communicated that Car- 
michael, the warrior,*happy or other- 
wise, had taken up with the local man- 
agers the question of getting to the 

|} proper parties information in order that 

| “textbooks which gave the matter cor- 
rectly should be adopted in place of 
socialistic ones.” ‘ 

Gadsden, lieutenant to Cortleyou, in a 
letter to the Vice President of the Penn- 


| 


Page 3, Col. 5} 
! 


'Indian Affairs 


Native born Indians to cast vote at | 
coming elections under Federal law! 
granting citizenship subject to State | 
regulation of franchise. 

Page 2, Col. 7} 


Inland Waterways 


War Department appropriates $800,- | 
000 additional to continue work of deep- | 
ening Missouri River. 


spent in the last four years in New 
Zealand for highways. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Iron and Steel 


| . The Bureau of Standards publishes a | 
simplified practice recommendation | 
(R20-28) for steel barrels and drums. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
German exports of iron and steel 
| products show increase in July. 
{ Page 5, Col. 4! 


| Labor | 


| Activities of Bureau of Mines to pro- 
| te health of miners are reviewed. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


sylvania Light and Fower Company, says 
that the public service information com- 
mittee possess the mechanics, which, if 
properly employed, might accomplish the 
corrective action concerning the “mis- 
representation” in the textbooks used in 
the schools, meaning, as he explained, 
the executives of the various companies 
throughout the State who exercise con- 


situation to the principals of their 
schools. 

He pointed out that there were some 
excellent textbooks which he was pre- 
pared to list for them and he suggested 
that the school heads might be willing 
to communicate with the authors of 
the books with the object of obtaining 
the necessary editing of any issues. 

He generally adds that it may be weil 
to note what appropriations school super- 
intendents have at their disposal for the 
purchase of textoooks and (he repeats 
the expression) “it may be well that ave- 
nues of proper asistance in a small way 
will present themselves,” that is, he pro- 
poses to proffer money to help purchase 
the right kind of textbooks. 

But realizing that he is treading on 
dangerous ground, he remarks: 

“The aid to be rendered in a man- 
ner safeguarded from suspicion.” 

He wrote a letter to James S. Benn, 
a member of the public service commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, suggesting tha‘. 
the commission stress the need of 2 


Continuation of address of Senator 
Walsh of Montana, in which he reviews 
evidence brought out by Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities. ' 


Radio 


General counsel for Radio Commis- ! 


Page 7, Col. 1 


sion says Commission is ready to mect | 
any legal test of its authority. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Stability in radio industry expected 
by Commissioner Lafount. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Chief Engineer 
of Radio Commission, predicts im- 
proved radio reception as result of es- 
tablishing basis for pending allocation 
of radio facilities among various radio 
zones, 





Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Railroads 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
September 4 by Inter‘State Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 6 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


Jenkins-Mullaney-Dana committee per- 
haps was a substitute. 

| That the mechanics to which reference 
| was made were in fairly efficient work- 
ing order appears from a letter from 
W. C. Hawley, Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Water Company, to Rich- 
ardson, of the N. E. L. A., saying that 
he, Hawley, was going to take up the 
textbooks matter witn the superintend- 
ent of schools. Hawley succeeded in 
getting a book, wr:tten by one Dunn, 
sent to the shelves and gave his ap- 
proval to another that had formerly «=. °r 
used. 

Probably there wus to be included 
| among the textbooks which Gadsden was 
prepared to list and which he pronounced 
good, one compiled by the school board 
of Rochester, N. Y., which was reviewed 
and declared excellent by various utility 
engineers in the preparation of which 
the utility company operating in that 
neighborhood collaborated. 

Jones, of the Kansas committee, wrote 
Richardson, heretofore identified, about 
a textbook written by one Hughes in 
which views were expressed which Jones 
characterized as “inconsistent and un- 
fair.” He asked whether Hughes was 
still in Pittsburgh, given in the book as 
his residence, and whether the Pennsyl- 
vania committe could not be of assist- 
ance in adjusting the situation. 

Richardson went Ll’ the department of 
public instruction to see how extensively 
the Hughes book was in use. He tried tc 
get the publishers, ihe Winston Publish- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, to act, 
and secured from them a promise, as he 





1 


' Commerce recommends system of ex- | 
| por 
|of manufacturers of noncompetitive 
clothing lines. 


the 
| United States Government master speci- 
| fication for drill (unbleached). 
| fication No. 557.) 


the Bureau of Standards publishes 
United States Government master speci- 
fication for shade cloth. 
No. 555b.) 


Trade Practices 


to cease fixing resale prices and pro- 
ducer of extracts agrees to cease de- 
ceptive advertising. 


publishes their medical bulletin 


t selling through cooperative group |]| 


Page 1, Col. 5 
The Federal Specifications Board of 
Bureau of Standards publishes 
Speci- 

Page 9,.Col. 7 
The Federal Specifications Board of 
(Specification 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Manufacturer of carbide lamps agrees 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Veterans 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
for Sep- 





tember, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


written a textbook about to be published, 
whereupon he wrote to the publishers, 
but was advised that they were not 
ready to publish it, 

Richardson took some pride in what 
had been accomplished in his State in the 
natter of purging the textbooks, and 
wrote to the New Jersey committee stat- 
ing that there were sc':ools toward which 
“corrective methods” might well be 
adopted such as were used in Pennsyi- 
vania. 

We have no inforn.ution more accurate 
than has been heretofore outlined as to 
the “corrective metneds” which proved | 
so successful in Pennsylvania, but what- | 
ever they were it is quite likely they! 
were anticipated in Iiiinois. As early as} 
| 1923, Lytle, of the committee in charge; 
of the. dissemination of accurate infor- 
mation concerning utilities in that State, | 
sent a resume of correspondence with: 
universities relating to textbooks to| 
Aylesworth, president of the N. E. L. A.| 

He was rewarded by an approving re- 
ply in which that gentleman said: “You 
have done very fine work in this connec- 

tion, as is usual with the people in II- 
linois.” 

In this work, likewise, the Illinois com- 
mittee was a pionee:. An early report 
by the surveyors points out the objec- 
tionable features of the books reviewed, 
as well as the favorable parts, some of 
the bodks being characterized, some bad, 
some very bad, and some fair. 

The committee proceeded to have the 
bad books removed from the schools, the 
letter reporting its action saying, “the 


} 
1 


standard textbook on economies and civ-| reported, to be permitted to examine in| process is slow but it has to be gone! 


ics for use in schools, and he developed 
the idea of a committee of experts on 
textbook revision to be appointed by the 
National Asosciation of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, for which the 


| advance of publicatio ) any textbook they 


; contemplated issuing relating to pubiic 
| atilities. 

| He learned that one Clyde -King, said 
| to be slightly radica! in his views, had 


through with.” It is inferable, how- 
; ever, that the methods adopted in these 
| two States were not dissimilar. 

To be continued in the issue of 
September 6. 


” 


the Indiana. survey: 
“Eight-grade pupils in the city schools 


jare about one and nine-tenths years 


ahead of pupils in one-teacher schools, 


and more than a year ahead of the pu- 


pils in the large consolidated schools and 
town schools.” 


Use of Tests. 


That test results were put to practical 
use in arriving at conclusions is shown” 
by this typical discussion concerning 
them in one survey: 

“Many causes suggest themselves, The 
average rural school teacher has not 
herself attended school so long as the 
average city teacher, and therefore is 
not so well prepared te teach; the rural 
teacher has more classes to instruct, and 
hence less time to devote to any one 
grade. The school year in the rural sec- 
tion is shorter than the school year in 
the cities. Rural attendance is not so 
regular. Rural schoolhouses are in gen- 
eral less well adapted and less well 
equipped for school work. These and 
other conditions militate against successe 
ful work in the small rural school.” 

The Texas survey report calls attention 
to the fact that when the relationship 
of achievement to capacity to learn is 


| considered, rural pupils in some instances 


rank as high or higher than city pupils, 
This report also calls attention to the 
poor facilities for conducting rural 
schools as factors to be considered when 
comparing the results of instruction in 
these schools to the results in city school 
systems. 


Use of Age-grade Tables. 


Age-grade tables appear in most rural 
school survey reports. These show the 
amount of acceleration, normal progress 
through school, retardation, and, used in 
connection with mental and educational 
ratings, pupil achievement. Reports of 
surveys in Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Texas, West Virginia, Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands show high percentages of retard. 
ation and low percentages of acceleration 
among pupils of rural schools. In the 
survey of the Logan County, Ohio, 
schools, high percentages of under-age 
and also over-age pupils were found in 
the one-room schools, but retardation 
was less than among the pupils of the 
one urban district in the county. 
report of the Logan County study states: 
“The wise superintendent will not pass 
by facts such as are shown in the age- 
grade tables without looking very closely 
into the reasons for a large amount of 
retardation.” The Florida survey report 
gives as the reason for excessive retarda- 
tien among rural pupils in that State, 
(1) short terms; (2) large classes and 
large numbers of classes; (3) poor teach- 
ing; and (4) lack of supervision. 

Pupil classification is a subject free 
quentiy discussed in connection with test 
results in the survey reports examined, 
The surveys found that standard tests 
were seldom used among rural schools. 
That more local use should be made of 
them for diagnostic purposes is included 
in nearly all recommendations. The Sure 
face Creek surveys report is an illustra- 
tion: 





